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Private Capital 
For Waterways | 
Systems Urged Depr 


For Support of Nation’s Police, 


ecates Tendency to Glorif y Gangsters in 
Address to Meeting of Police Chiefs 


Federal-owned Transport) _ ee eG! ; | 
. . i * 6¢JNSTEAD of the glorification of cow- thirty-eighth annual convention of thc 
Line Nearing Success, 


ardly gangsters we need the glorifica- | International Association of Police Chiefs 
General Ashburn Tells 


; z a Se ss meeting at St. Petersburg. I wish to add 
tion of policemen who do their duty ana|? cordial welcome to those delegates and | 
Ohio Valley Association 


who give their lives in public protection,” | guests who have come from beyond our 
| President Hoover told the International | shores. 


Association of Police Chiefs in an address| In the United States a major respon~ 
broadcast over the radio Oct. 12. | sibility rests upon the shoulders of our 

Speaking from the cabinet room in the|Chiefs of police. Ours is a form of gov- 
White House Executive Offices, the Presi- |@’mment where the task and responsi- 
dent told the Chiefs, who are in conven- | bility of maintenance of organized society 
tion at St. Petersburg, Fla., that he looked | through its never-ending battle against 





Operating Receipts 
Show Rapid Growth 


® 


——- forward to the day when public moral |¢ctime rests upon each local community. 

B ° : forces everywhere will mobilize behind |The chiefs of police occupy a position 0 
Income for Eight Months of the police in their fight against crime. high command in that service. In not a 
: ‘urre ‘ear Found to few of our communities the police have 
The Curre =< Year Fou Address Is Broadcast been subject to criticism. That criticism 
Be Five Times as Great aS he address, which was broadcast over|arises from the exception and not the 

TT —m—otved } F both the National and Columbia broad-;|rule in police conduct. Moreover, there 
Phat Re ceive d am 1930 casting systems, follows in fuil text: is a sentimentalism in some people which 

aes eee ae It is my privilege on behalf of the makes popular heroes out of criminals 


CuHarLEston, W. Va., Ogt. 12—The In- 
land Waterways Corporation “gradu- 
ally but surely” bringing about the time 
when the Government can step out of 
the water transportation business, it was 
asserted today by Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ash- 
burn, chairman and executive of the cor- 
poration, in an address before the Ohio 
Valley Association. 

The more private capital can be in-| 
duced to invest in facilities on interior 
streams, he said, the. sooner the time will 
come when the Government-owned cor- 
poration can dispose of its facilities at a 
reasonable price, and “the corporation 
will have achieved its object as a pioneer 
and demonstrating agent.” 


Income Increases 

“For the first eight months of 1931,” 
Gen. Ashburn said, “the net operating In- 
come of the corporation amounted _to} 
150,747.46, as against a net operating In- 
come for the same period of 1930 of $28,- 
861.62. Included in the operating ex- 
menses of 1931 was a depreciation charge 


which needs replacement by a sentimen- 
talism that makes a popular hero of the 
policeman for the courage and devotion 
he shows in protection of our citizens. | 
Instead of the glorification of cowardly | 
gangsters, we need the glorification of 
policemen who do their duty and who 
give their lives in public protection. 
Need of Public Support | 


The police perform an unending task, 
not alone in the mothering of the children | 
on our streets and in the good humored 
dissolution of traffic jams, but in this in- 
cessant war against criminals. If the po- 
lice had the vigilant, universal backing of 
public opinion in their communities, if 


Government to greet the delegates to the 
is 


Several Proposals 
To Strengthen Rail 


Securities Studied 
Relief Through National 
Credit Agency or Clearing 
Houses Considered for 


Banks Holding Bonds 


| 





prosecuting authorities and the courts, if 
our criminal laws in their endeavor to pro- 
tect the innocent did not furnish loop- 
holes through whieh irresponsible, yet 





No definite plan has been worked out 
for improving the position of rail securi- 
; ties as such, although a number of pro- 
posals having that end in view have been 


of escape for the guilty, I am convinced 


cessive crime and remove the world-wide 


anne: « . 30. ¢ ~precia- | and are under consideration, according to 
of $314,330.78; and for 1930, a deprecia- | an ! , He 
tion charge of $298,568.85. The total| information made available by a member great cities. sha ee 
amount of freight carried by the cor-| of the President's Cabinet Oct. 12 The police by instinct are the enemies | 
por: tion since August, 1924, its organiza-| The following additional information f #ang activities, robberies, hold-ups and 


ruthless murder. 
can proceed with the smug assurance that 
they can defeat the law there is a con- 
stant discouragement to the police. I 
wonder at times that they maintain the 


also was furnished: 

A number of plans are under consid- 
eration which have for their purpose the 
relief of banks holding railroad bonds now 


tion, amounts to 10,217,071 tons; estimated 

savings to the public, $7,500,000. 
“The lessons. the experience, and 

cooperation of this organization 


the 
have 


< alculable value to the shipping | being sold at a loss by the banks. : 
born of incalcul rble valu : , P eae vigilance and courage they do against the 
public,” he added. Difficulties Encountered As. with a anh hay. havea to*tantaod 
: : : ia jetail the at tad i that o Sle f this sort 00S with which they have to contend. 
Cen. Ashburn discussed in @ t is hoped that some plan o ris sor : ar as coh aaa 
2 orporation and con- will be developed f nesentat t I extend to you my cordial good wishes 
operations of the corporation ¢ : ee velope or presentation tO) ror a helpful convention. I know there 
cluded with a summary of the reasons for Congress. Of the plans which the De- will emerge from collective counsel at 
the continued existence of the organiza- partment has considered, a number look . g ee a a 
workable their your meeting an increased skill and re- 


on faces but when they 
are studied difficulties must be surmounted 
‘in order to make them practical. 

The suggestion has been made that an 
organization similar to the War Finance 
Corporation be given authority. It is 
difficult to call on the banks under pres- 
ent conditions. The National Credit Cor- 


tion until it has become a demonstrated 
suceess. The concluding part of his ad- 
dress follows in full text: 


Mission of Cooperation 


The mission of this corporation as a 
Gevernment agency has never been to act 
club to beat down railway rates, 


sourcefulness and deeper devotion in ad- 
vancement of public welfare. I look for- 
ward confidently to the day 
moral forces of every community will rally 
to your support in the fight against crime 
everywhere. 


as a Tee ona S ° 
whcther those rates have been decided tO} poration already has been set up. Gen- oy eye 
be reasonably compensatory by the Inter-| erally speaking, it means a mobilization OSSIDI ity 0 ar 


state Commerce Commission or not; it 
has not been to furnish relief to certain 
sections of the country at the expense of 
otheis, but it has a certain well-defined 
mission to accomplish, i. e., the demon- 
stration of the economic feasibility and 
desivability of reestablishing common car- 
riers by water and, through coordination 

9 ond cooperation of such carriers with rail 
@nac highway carriers, to demonstrate that 
the whole country may reap some benefit 
(through cheaper transportation than 
would otherwise be available), of the vast 
sums of money. that have been spent and 
will be spent in creating navigable 
streams. 


of capital and its proper administration. 
The National Credit Corporation may 
| be of indirect benefit to the railroads by 
|making loans on railroad bonds held by 
|} the commercial banks. This generally 
| would increase confidence in this type of 
security, permit them to be retained in 
the assets of the savings banks and trust 
|} funds under State laws, as well as reliev- 
| ing the situation of certain banks. 
Clearing Houses Suggested @ 
One suggestion for indirect Federal re- 
serve aid to the railroads of importance 
|has been advanced. Under it the local 
clearing house associations would appraise 
the valuation of railroad bonds or other 


In Orient Is Denied 


Ambassador Debuchi State 
That Direct Negotiations 
Can Settle Controversy 


There can never be war between China 
and Japan, according to an oral staie- 
ment by the Japanese Ambassador, Kat- 


The fact that the public is reaping such | industrials brought to them. These asso-|SUji Debuchi, following a call upon the 
benefits in a far greater measure than | ciations would issue certificates against Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
eve: before, the fact that certain sections | the bonds which would be rediscountable Oct. 12. F 
of the country profit more by the opera-/| at the reserve institutions. The associa- Ambassador Debuchi pointed out that 


tions of this demonstration agency than 
others, is incidental to the proper execu- 
tion of the mandate of Congress and not | 
the prime object of the demonstration. 


Serves Whole Country 


tions, however, would be required to guar- 
antee the certificates 

Tnere is a large category of bonds legal 
for saving bank and trust fund portfolios. 
Some of them have become ineligible for 


the two countries-were too closely associ- 
ated with each other to go to war. He 
also stafed that he was confident that 
the Manchurian dispute could be settled 
by direct negotiations between China and 


As has been repeatedly pointed out, em- ae bank portfolios by reason of re- Japan. 
phasized and reemphasized, and em- The Sete Sa eit Japan will always observe the territo- 
bodied in the basic law creating this cor- inks samen sees _ exemnnert are taking rial integrity of China, Ambassador De- 
poration, it was organized for the pur | nt Bs meet n M goer Situation buchi stated. _He also stated that Japan 
pose of “carrying on the operations of the caantiaat aan ve ; os rat ae than the was withdrawing her troops from Man- 
Government-owned inland canal and t 2m ny oF ve Ponds, and permitting churian areas outside the railway zone 
oastwise waterways system to the point them to be kept on the list of eligible The American consul at Geneva, Pren- 
Deuce the system. can be transferred to assets. tiss B. Gilbert, will sit as an observer at 


The National Credit Corporation will be 
underwritten for $500,000,000 without much 
delay, although it will require time to cover 
all parts of the country. For purposes 
of obtaining pledges, the country has 
been divided according to Federal reserve 
districts.. Most of the large cities already 
have pledged cooperation 


Values Should Improve 


the session of the Council of the League 
.of Nations which meets Oct. 13 at Geneva 
to consider the question of Manchuria. 
This was stated orally at the Department 
of State Oct. 12. 

The Council meeting is an extraordinary 
one called after the receipt of an oral 
communication from Secretary Stimson 
regarding the American position in Man- 


private operations to the best advantage 
of the Government.” 

Certainly the point will never be reached 
where the system can be transferred to 
private operation to the best advantage 
of the Government unless the system can 
be proven to be ‘a financial success, and 
the system can not be made a financial 
success if i) be expanded injudiciously, if 


4 


s resources are frittered away upon the All the money pledged will not be churia and the need of cooperation with 

hopeless project of carrying at less than called at once, if ever, and there should the League of Nations. The text of a 
oo . So } . ° L 

cost in order to benefit a particular lo- be no serious risk in the undertaking subsequent written note to the League 


was made public by the Department of 
State Oct. 11. (The full text of this note 
was published in the issue of Oct. 12.) 


Many City Dwellers Asking Federal Aid 


In Moving Their Homes to Small Towns 


cality. or if it abandons its established , Since loans will be made on real values. 


policy of coordinating and making coop- 
erative a unified system of rail, water and 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 


Low Flying Leads 
Air Rule Violations 





Movement Away From Business Centers Ascribed to Desire 
For Feeling of Economic Security; Trend 
To Farms Also Maintained 


Increase in Offenses Noted by 
Commerce Branch 


A total of 438 violations of the Air Com- 
merce Regulations were dealt with by the 
Aeronautics Bran¢h of the Department 
of Commerce during the third quarter of | 
1931, it was announced Oct. 12 by Gilbert 


mae edprenien a . 


AN UNSUAL number of -vequests from: ity, combined with the belief that living 


G. Budwig, Director of Air Regulation city dwellers for information on the 1s cheaper in small towns, probably is re- 
The total violations of the regulations for best procedure in reestablishing them- sponsible for the apparent increase in in- 
this period represented an increase of 128 Selves in small towns have reached the terest in moving to the smaller towns. 
over the second quarter of the year. Department of Agriculture in recent Residents of the small towns usually raise 


“Pines in the amount of $370 were as- | months, O. M. Johnson, economist of the small gardens and provide part of their 





sessed and collected, and $747 was col-| Department, stated orally Oct. 12. own living in this way. 

lected on civil penalties previously as- Meanwhile, Mr. Johnson said, the num- The general tenor of the letters indicates 
sessed,” Mr. Budwig said. “During the | ® of requests for information on mov- that those who are thinking of going to 
thira quarter, fines were assessed against | ‘D8 from cities to farms is continuing at sinall towns are for the most part con- 
89 persons. Penalties in the form of 61 the comparatively high level established templating a return to towns where they 
reprimands, £08 suspensions, 36 revoca- | ‘ast year, but with no apparent further formerly lived and where they presum- 
tions and 7 denials of licenses were |!Mcrease. Some time after the number of ably have friends. This factor probably 
meted out for violations In 137 cases, | letters had advanced materially « year also is influencing them to make the 
evidence was produced which justified | ° more ago, Department Statistics change, the writers feeling that, where 


showed a sharp gain in the movement of 
city residents to farms and the first gain 
in years in the agricultural population of 
the Nation. ' 


they are known, they will be taken care 
of at least as well as in the cities if an 
emergency should arise 


dismissal. 
“Violations of the Air Commerce Regu- 
lations dealing with low flying led the list 





of specific offenses. There were 103 viola- 5 Many of those who write for informa- 
tions of the low flying provisions and 175 The following additional information was tion on returning to small towns, how- 
of the acrobatics clause of the regulations. %iven orally by Mr. Johnson: ever, apparently are not in a pesition to 
@ther specific violations during the third, The movement from cities to farms has return. Many lack cash to finance the 
cuarter of 1931 were: Unlicensed pilot| been ascribed largely to business de- move, and requests for information on 
flying licensed plane, 37; flying without pression, many city residents feeling that obtaining loans from various Federal 


they could at least produce much of their 
fcod supply in the country, while if they 
remained in the city and lost their posi- 


navigation lights, 18; flying without iden- 
tification numbers, 3. The miscellaneous 
offenses numbered 202. Of the total num- 
ber of violations 41 are still pending.”— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


tions there would be less to fajl back on. 
The same feeling of comparative secur- 


may be of aid. 


‘Mr. Hoover Appeals to Public Citizenship Cases 


they had the implacable support of the} 


clever, criminal lawyers daily find idevices | 
that our police would stamp out the ex- | 


disrepute which has disgraced some of our | 


But so long as criminals | 


Not to Be Reopened 


Supreme Court Declines to 
Modify Macintosh-Bland 


Decisions 


ft yen. Supreme Court of the United States 

declined on Oct. 12 to modify its rul- 
ing of last May that aliens refusing un- 
qualifiedly to take on oath declaring their 
willingness to bear arms in the defense of 
the United States are not entitled to cili- 


zenship. 


The decision of the court was made in 
the cases of Douglas Clyde Macintosh, Yale 
professor who served in the Canadian 
Army during the World War, and Marie 
Averil Bland, who nursed. United States 
soldiers in France. 

The court denied petitions for rehear- 
ing in these two cases. Prof. Macintosh 
would not promise to bear arms in defense 


of the United States unless he believed 
the war to be morally justified Miss 
Bland refused’ to take the oath except 


with the written interpolation of the words 















“as far as my conscience as a Christian 
will allow.” 

In urging reconsideration of the case 
by the fe oe 


nsel for Prof. Macintosh 


declare the decision of the 
court under our present 
law, e of the United 
States Ss in advance 








his w in any and 
all w ‘hich the 
| counts Religious 
scruple. ‘rely against 
hypotneticail, ais Of the future 
(as was the case with this respondent) 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 





Emergency Powers 
Are Requested by 


President of Cuba 


Asks Authority to Alter 
Court Rulings and Con- 
trol Immigration; Seeks 
Increases in Taxation 





Presidential power to suppress judges, 
control immigration, alter court decisions, 
| and collect import taxes were urged in a 
|}Cuban presidential 
| Havana Oct 


}merce announced Oct. 12. 


posits to be in Cuban securities or money 


according to the announcement, which fol- 


| lows in full text: 


Drastic emergency measures for 


tial message published in Havana Oct. 10 


message published in 
10, the Department of Com- 


‘Country Stores 


“Are Fifth Highest 


i than 


The outstanding proposals also include; 
|}extending public works taxation, increas- 
| ing taxes on gasoline, cigarettes, coffee and | 
when the| matches, and requiring all guaranty de-| 


Cuba 
are recommended in the Cuban presiden- 


| according to a cablegram received in the 


'Commerce Department 
Attache Frederick Todd at Havana. 
Outstanding Proposals 


The emergency measures would 
upon the Cuban President 


confer 


as political matters. The 
proposals are as follows: 
Atfer 60 days all 
the Cuban treasury 
panies and all other 
in Cuban securities 
The President is 
10 per cent on imports 
the present internal gross 


of 

companies 
or money. 
empowered 


insurance 
must be 
to 


sales tax 
from 2 to 5 per cent. 

The President is given control of 
migration, regulating all entrances to the 
island. 


Public works taxation is extended five 
years to 1950. 
Tax on Gasoline 


Two cents a gallon is added to the gas- 


oline tax, match taxes are doubled, public 
cigar lighters in stores are taxed $35 
vear, and the cigarette impost is increased 
The luxury tax is changed so that 
chants designated ‘collect a 10 per 
premium on the impost for services. 

The so-called fixed budget is 
with the Legislature reducing 
budget by 25 per cent 

The President is given full power 
suppress judges or courts or alter 
decisions within his own discretion. 


its 


A 1 cent tax is placed on domestic cof- 


fee. Stamp taxes are altered. 


Reh saring Is Denied 


from Commercial 


extraordinary 
~~ powers in financial and commercial as well 
outstanding 


guaranty deposits in 


com- 


collect 
in substitution of 
and 
the consular impost on documents is raised 


im- 


a 


mer- 
cent 


reduced 
own 


to 
their 


In Advertising Case 


Supreme Court Rejects Appeal 


Of Trade Commission 


The motion of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that the Supreme Court of the 


United States modify its judgment in the 
so-called Raladam case, in which it was 


held that the Commission does not have | 
unfair 
and 


in the absence of 
prohibit advertising 


the authority 
competition to 


sale of products thought not to be in the 


public interest, was denied by the court 
without prejudice to applica- 
appeals for 


on Oct. 12, 
tion to the circuit 
similar relief. 


court of 


The Commission sought a reopening of 
Su- 
it to 


the case and a modification of the 
preme Court's judgment to permit 


adduce further evidence of the claim of 
unfair competition. Chief Counsel Rob- 
ert E. Healy declared that if given the 


opportunity he could prove the existence | 


of substantial present and potential com- 


petition and an injury 
the Raladam Company's 
its antifat remedy. 
opened, it was pointed out, il 
essary to institute new proceedings. 


advertising 


to competitors by 
of 
Unless the case is re- 
will be nec- 


On the ground that there was no show- 


ing that compeiition was involved, 


quiring the Raladam Company to 
scription Tablets 
obesity 

In opposing the 


mission, counsel for 


motion of the 
the company 


}be reopened is vested, not 


‘its jurisdiction to enter the order. 


the 
Supreme Court held in an opinion handed 
down on May 25 that the Commission was 
without jurisdiction to enter an order re- 
cease 
advertising of its product, Marmola Pre- 
offered as a remedy for 


Com- 
argued 
that under, statutory provisions discretion 
to determine whether such a case should | 
the Supreme 
sources are contained in the letters. These| Court, but in the circuit court of appeals. 
are referred by the Department to such| The Commission, it also was claimed, did 
appropriate agencies as the Federal land/ not point in its motion to any material 
banks or other financial institutions which, evidence which it could adduce to sustain 


State Ri 
On Pullman Rates 


. Increase for Second Passenger 
In Retail Trade Granted in Montana and 
Denied by Nebraska 


he attempt of the Pullman Company to 

make effective throughout the United 
States a charge of 20 per cent of the 
rate for a lower berth for the second pas- 
senger occupying a berth is meeting with 
varied response, accarding to reports from 


Only Grocery Shops, Meat 
Markets, Auto Establish- 
mentg and Department 
Stores Lead in Sales° 


———————— . certain States and the Interstate Coin- 
’ cag merce Commission, 
Sel ve as Outlets Permission to make the increase effec- 


tive on Oct. 15 for intrastate business in 
Montana has been granted by the Board 
of Railroad Commissioners of that State 
while the State Railway Commission of 


‘| For Farm Products’ 


Cens S * 4 ve — Nebraska has denied the right to make 
ensus Specialist’ Finds That) the charge within that State. It is dis- 
. se 1e Nebrask¢ ‘der that the 
Half of »p g .' closed in the Nebraska order 

: the Population Buys States of California and Florida have 
At Retail in Towns of Less acted favorably upon the application 
Th: : while the State of Oklahoma has acted 

Than 10,000 Inhabitants caineere nie | 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Country general stores continue to be it was stated orally at the offices of the 
important retail trade outlets, and half Commission Oct. 12, has as yet taken no 


of the people of the Nation are residents 
of areas served by retail establishments 
located in cities of less than 10,000 popu- 
lation, Charles D. Bohann, Census of Dis- 
tribution specialist, Bureau of the Census, 


action upon the Pullman Company’s ap- 
plication to make the charge on interstate 
business. 





i 
LINCOLN, Nesr., Oct. 12. 


Department of Commerce, stated orally | The State Railway Commission has de- 
Oct. 12. ; ae nied an application of the Pullman Com- 

Analysis of the Census of Distribut \ ; 
eines “ane : istr1bulion | pany to make a charge of 20 per cent of 
shows, Mr. Bohann pointed out, that in the rate on a lower berth for the second 


1929 only four other kinds of stores led 
the country general store in the percent- 
age of total retail business done, that sales 
of approximately $2,000,000,060 show the 
country establishment is still “in the front | 
rank of retail trade outlets,” and that gen- _ — - 
eral —- rehder very important service: ee ° 

to agricultural producers through provid- P R 

ing outlets for tare products, ih etition to eview 


Trade in Rural Areas | 


je eee of retail trade in waste’ Indiana Chain Store 
cities and rural @reas is indicated, Mr. | 
Tax Case Refused 


Bohann added, by the fact that 45 per} 
cent of the 1,549,188 retailers of the United 
States are located in towns, cities of less 
10,000 persons, or the open coun- 

Supreme Court Enters Order 

Denying Reconsideration 

Of Decision Holding Levy 

To Be Constitutional 


passenger in the berth, for whom no 


charge now is made. 
More than 90 per cent of berth accom- 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 





try. These retailers serve areas contain- | 
ing 52 per cent of the population of the 
whole Nation, Mr. Bohann explained. 

Further oral and statistical information 
| made available follows: 

Although aterage per capita sales of re- 
tailers in small towns and cities are only 
$239 as compared with the average for 
the entire country of $407 and from $546 to 
$645 for cilies in the large-size group, 
many cities and towns of less than 10,000 
have an average per capita sale figure 
considerably larger than that for the 
United States as a whole. 

The summary of retail trade recently 
cempiled by the Bureau of the -Census 
shows that there are 87,683 general stores 


The plea to the Supreme Court of the 
United States to rehear the case in which 
the Indiana chain store tax was held valid 
by a five to four decision was denied by 
ihe court on Oct. 12 A formal order 
demying the petition for rehearing was 
enter@d *ithout opinion. 

The court, near the close of its last term, 


‘ccated in small cities, towns, and open ruled that the Indiana license tax on 
country and that their sales, amounting stores, graduated in amount according to 
to $1,927,500,000, represent about 4 per the number of stores under a single own- 
cent of the entire retail trade business ership and management, is constitutional 
of the Nation. Numerous distinctions were said by the 

Grocery stores, groceries with meat mar- Majority of the court to exist between 
kets, department stores, and motor ve- the business of a chain store and other 


|hicle sales and service establishments are types of stores. These distinctions, it was 


| the only types of stores which led the declared, make the tax levied against chain 
general stores in percentage of retai] Stores neither unreasonable nor arbitrary. 
trade. 


Discrimination Charged 

A rehearing of the case, entitled State 
Board of ‘Tax Commissioners of the State 
of Indiana et al. v. Jackson, etc., No. 183 
(1930 docket), was sought on the ground 
that the court by its decision “places no 
limitation upon the power of a State to 
increase the amount of taxation upon the 
owner of two or more stores to an oppres- 
sive extent, and to the point of destruc- 
tion 

Dissenting to the decision of the court 
at its last term, four of the justices pointed 
out that under the Indiana law a depart- 
ment store with many departments would 
be taxed only at the rate of $3, while the 
appellee in the case, who operated more 
than 20 grocery stores, was taxed at the 
rate of $25 for each store. This, they con- 
sidered, constituted such a discrimination 
as to make the statute invalid. (The opin- 
ion of the court was published in the is- 
sue of May 19.) 

Contention of Appellee 


In its petition for a rehearing, the ap- 
pellee contended that the differences be- 
tween chain and unit stores found by the 
court to support the taxing of chain stores 
on a basis different from that for unit 


Percentages Vary 5 

The percentage of total retail sales rep- 
resented by sales of general stores in va- 
rious States ranges from less than 1 per 
cent in areas like New Jersey, New York, 
and Massachusetts, to 9 per cent in Ne- 
braska, 12 per cent in North Dakota, and 
18 per cent in Mississippi. In 32 States 
the percentage of total retail business 
done by general stores exceeds the na- 
tional average of 4 per cent, 

Comparison of sales of general stores 
with sales of all retail stores in smaller 
towns shows that general stores do 13 per 
; cent of the total retail business. General 
stores in many rural counties lead in 
size of sales all other groups except gro- 
}cery stores and motor vehicle establish- 
ments, and in a considerable number of 
counties lead even these two exceptions 

A total of 698,536 retailers are situated 
in smaller cities and towns and their to- 
tal business in 1929 amounted to $15,387,- 
078,432 These retailers account for 30 
per cent of the total retail sales of the 
United States. 

The degree to which per capita sales in 
small localities may exceed the Nation 
‘average of $407 is shown by several con- 





stores do not support the Indiana statute 
crete cases. Town A, with,a population “as the statute does not classify along the 
of 3,690, had retail sales amounting to lines of those differences.” 
$5,740,000 and a per capita figure of $1,- The court, when deciding the case at 
548; Town B, 6,621 persons, had sales its last term, cited in the majority opin- 


amounting to $8,333,000 and a per capita 
average of $1,247; Town C, 3,698, had sales 
totaling $3,763,501 and a per capita figure 
of $1,018. 


ion, written by Justice Roberts, the num- 
ber of chains established and “their aston- 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 


Wide Variations Found to Exist in Ages 
Of Students at American Universities 


Matriculates Range From 16 to 35, Office of Education 
Finds, the Older Ones Being Largely Teachers 
Keeping Abreast of Developments 


WIDE variation exists in the ages of 

American college students, with ages 
ranging from 16 to 35, the United statt 
Office of Education announced in a Sstate- 
ment made public Oct. 12. However, the 
majority of students matriculate at 18 ov 
19, a survey of over 22,000 students indi- 


or under when they entered college, while 
4 per cent were 16 years old. Fourteen per 
cent of the total number began their 
college work at the age of 17 years. The 
greater number of these students entered 
the land-grant colleges in their early 
history when entrance requirements were 
not so rigid. 

Since most young people graduate from 


cates. The statement follows in full text: high school at the age of 18 or 19 years, 
| A wide variation exists in the ages of the majority of students entered colleges 
college students. Although the general al these ages, it was found. The propor- 
| impression prevails that college students tion of college entrants at this age was 
ate young people of approximately the 51 per cent Returns showed that 12 pe: 
same age, recent information shows that cent started to college at 20 years of age 
;}the actual differences in their ages are and an additional 7 per cent at 21 year 
very great That a considerable number of olde: 

Facts concerning this question were col- persons attend college is indicated by the 
lected in the survey of land-grant col- * proportion over 21 years of age, which 





totaled 11 per cent of the 22,159 students 
In many instances the students were older 


leges and universities made by the Federal 
Office of Education. The land-grant group 


includes some of America’s largest insti- than 35 years. 
tutions of higher learning, such as the Students matriculating in college below 
University of Wisconsin, Cornell Univer- the age of 16 years were in most cases 
sity, University of California, University young women who studied home economics 
of Florida, Texas A. and M. College, Kan- OF young men who pursued liberal arts 
sas State Agricultural College, Missis- courses. A great majority of the students 
sippi A. and M. College, University of in agriculture entered college at the later 
Kentucky, University of Maine, and 41 ages of 20 and 21 years. Of the older 
other colleges and universities. students, a very large proportion took 
The study was based on the age of courses in education and were school 
students at the time of entrance in col- teachers who were attending college for 


the purpose of improving their training 
and keeping up with modern changes in 
school practices and methods. 


lege as reported by 22,159 former students 
According to the data gathered, 1 per 
‘cent of the students were 15 years old 


lings Vary Farmin 


¢ Interests 
Called to Unite on 
Legislative Plans 


Senator McNary Will Confer 
With Agricultural Groups 
To Prepare Program for 
Submission to Congress 


Signifies Approval 


Of Credit Pool Plan 


But 


Dependent 


Declares Its Success - Is 


Upon Careful 
Operation and Sympathetic 
Administration of Fund 


To consider and recommend legislation 
for the coming session of Congress, na- 
tional agricultural organizations such as 
the National Grange, and organizations 
of livestock growers, cotton growers and 
others will be called into conference within 
the next two or three weeks by Senator 
McNary ‘(Rep.), of Oregon, the Senator 
stated orally Oct. 12 

Upholds Credit Plan 

Senator McNary, who is chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture aad 
Forestry, said that he approved Presid-nt 
Hoover's $500,000,000 credit pool but that 
its success depends upon intelligent ad- 
ministration, 

Seeks Unified Action | 
conference of farm organizations 
which he will call in his office will re- 
semble a similar conference which he 
convened last year, the Senator said, 
adding: 

“Many ideas have been submitted to 
me a5 Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture as to what should be done 
to strengthen the Agricultural Markei.ng 
Act, including proposals for the equaliza- 
tion fee, debentures and so on. We can- 
not modify that Act in Congress uniess 
there is unanimity among the represenia- 
lives of the farmers. If they do not agree 
on some plan, then there may not be any 


The 


legislation at this session of Congress 
long these lines. We want to see if these 
agricultural organizations heads cannot 
reach some common ground of action as 
a united front of agriculture.” 

He also referred to the Federal Farm 


Board and said that Congress will neither 
destroy the Board nor repeal the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Aci He advocated ccn- 
gressionail assistance to the Board to aid 
in the disposition of wheat and coiton 


stabilization holdings. 
Senator McNary'’s” statement on the 
President's plan follows in full text: 


The $500,000,000 credit fund proposed by 
President Hoover commendable 
manship and can do much to loosen and 
set afloat the frozen assets now jamming 
the channels of business 

In my opinion, the plan will suceced 
Just in proportion to the sympathetic in- 
telligence with which it is administered, 
If hardshelled banking methods are em- 
ployed, the scheme will be of small’ bene- 


IS sta 


f= 


fit to the rural banks and communities 
because of sunken values now supporting 
the bank loans. 


The loans, when/ made, were based upon 
ample securities, but now by reason of 
price deflation, cannot be liquidated 
Without an appalling list of bank failures 
and the distressing results that inevitably 
follow Patience, tolerance, and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the situation are 
the decisive factors involved in the plan, 
and anything short of this form of ad- 
ministration will be heralded as a plan to 
finance the financiers with its minimum 
benefits. 

Criticisms of Board 

Yes, there are strong rumblings against 
the Federal Farm Board, and frequent 
threats of an attempt to repeal the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act However, it is 
my judgment that Congress will not de- 
Stroy either the Board or the act. Legis- 
lative efforts will be made to modify the 
act by including the equalization fee plan 
or the debenture plan. The workability 
of either of these proposals depends upon 
the discovery of foreign markets that are 
not protected by embargoes and dumping 
prohibitions 

The first thing Congress should do is to 
lend to the Federal Farm Board whatever 
assistance it may possess in an effort to 
dispose of the accumulated surplus of 
wheat and cotton. The most tremendous 
depressant to the price level of wheat at 
home and abroad is the stupendous carry- 
over. If it were in the hands of the indi- 
vidual growers, the menace would not be 
so harmful, but when\owned by the Fed- 
eral Government, which can in a moment 
place its holdings on the markets, the 
baneful presence of this surplus prostrates 
the price level. 


Aid for Agriculture 


| Asked in Corn Belt 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lowa Executive Calls Meeting 
Of Governors in Region 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Oct. 12, 
Governor Dan W. Turner has writcen 
ithe Governors of the Corn Belt States 


proposing a conference on economic cordi- 
tions and possible steps to aid agriculture 
during the low price period 


The suggestion was made to the Cove 
ernors of Kansas, Minnesota, North Dae 
kota, South Dakota, Ohio, Indiana, Mis- 





souri, Illinois, Wisconsin and Nebraska 


“What we need is cheaper money,” he 
said, “and if it is going to benefit many 
of the farmers it must be had withour @ 
long period of delay In the case of the 
corn farmer who does not feed livesiock 
we think it is vital that means should 
be worked out whereby he can hold his 
corn for a better pric: In the ca of 
the farmer who wishes to feed his corn 
we think it is urgent that means should 
be worked out whereby he can oitRin 
funds at a reasonable rate of interest 
to carry forth this projce. 

“It is my thought that we should have 
a Conference of Governors in the not 
far distant future not only on the sub- 
ject I have outlined above, but on gene 


eral economic conditions in the great ag- 
ricultural producing center of the coun} 
try. I sincerely believe that we can, by 
gathering around a table and talking the 
matter over, work out some ideas that 
will be constructive and help in the pres- 
jent crisis.” 
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Canal Zone Given 


Revised Code to 


Govern Aviation 


New Regulations, Modeled | 


On Air Commerce Act, 
Pertain to All Phases of 
Aircraft Operation 


Operation of airplanes in commercial 
aircraft service in the Panama Canal 
Zone is restricted to American citizens 
under provisions of a new set of regula- 
tions governing aviation in that terriéayy, 
announced Oct. 12 by the Department of 
State. 


Modeled in many 
Commerce Act and domestic regulations 
promulgated under the authority of that 
act by the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Canal Zone regulations prohibit flying 
over certain zones, specify landing fields 
which may be used for normal operations, 
establish Uanger 
of aircraft might be hazardGous, and limit 
arrivals and departures of aircraft to cer- 
tain hours of the day. 


These new regulations, prepared by the 
Governor of the Ganal Zone and promul- 
gated by the Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson, supplement regulations con- 
tained in executive orders issued Sept. 
28, 1928, and Feb. 18, 1929, and are far 
more detailed than the two earlier codes. 


Bond Is Provided 


Besides providing that only citizens of 
the United States or. the Canal Zone may 
engage in intra-canal air commerce, the 
code specifies that an indemnity bond of 
$25,000 covering legal judgments must be 
deposited with the collector and that ter- 
minal facilities, housing provisions and 
maintenance of aircraft must be approved 
by the Governor. 

Requirements similar to provisions of 
the Air Commerce Act and other domestic | 
regulations are concerned with licensing 
of aircraft, airmen and mechanics; mark- 
ing of aircraft; airworthiness of equip- 
ment; inspections and maintenance of 


planes; keeping of records of operations; | 


filing of accident reports, and incidental 
details of operation. 

Carrying of “undesirables and certain 
Chinese persons” 
the Canal Zone is prohibited. Inspection 
. of aircraft, baggage, passengers, and cargo 
on arrival from foreign territories is re- 
quired. 

Pending the establishment of adequate 
commercial airports, the regulations pro- 
vide that France Field, Folks River and 
Balboa Harbor are only landing areas for 
airplanes and seaplanes under normal cir- 
cumstances. Emergency landings of land 
planes are permitted at Fort Clayton and 
Albrook Field. A military airway not to 
be entered by private aircraft except under 
certain specified conditions, is established 
along the route of the canal, extending 1,- 
000 yards on either side of the center line 
of the channel from the Atlantic break- 
— to Flamenco Island on the Pacific 
side. 


Routes Designated 

Two routes, for eastbound and west- 
bound traffic, are designated on the At- 
lantic side of the zone, while three east- 
bound routes and two westbound routes 
are specified for the Pacific side. There 
are two alternative routes for the Atlantic 
side which may be used only during ar- 
tillery firing at certain forts. Trans- 
isthmian traffic must follow specified 
routes, as well. 

Excepting in case of emergency, en- 
trances and departures are allowed only 
between the hours of 6a. m. and 6 p. m. 
Special waivers of this regulation may | 
be granted by the Goevrnor, but cases of 
emergency landings or departures “must | 
be proved.” 

Documents to be carried by aircraft en- 
gaged in foreign commerce calling at the 
Canal Zone include bill of health, pas-| 
senger and crew list, clearance papers; 
bills of lading, manifests, a Chinese de- 
scviptive list, and all,documents required 
by customs laws and’ regulations of the} 
— from which the last clearance was 
made. 


Photographs Required 

Photographs of each airplane licensed 
in the Canal Zone must be furnished the 
Governor and made by the Army Air Corp. 
The letters CZ are reserved for all licensed 
aircraft except those used solely for gov- 
ernmental work which will be designated 
by PC. 

Owners of aircraft are charged with 
“the continuous duty of maintaining the 


aircraft in a good and proper state of re- | 


pair and flying condition” and are ex- 

. pected to conduct line inspections once a 
day, and periodic inspections after each 
100 hours of flight. All aircraft operated | 
in the Zone must be licensed, and foreign 
aircraft will be extended operation privi- | 
leges similar to those qxtended American 
aircraft by their own nation. 


Bankruptcy Issue 


Not to Be Tested 


Supreme Court Will Not Pass 
On Question of Tire Stock 


Chief Justice Hughes announced on 
Oct. 12 that the Sapreme Court would not 
review the findings of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit involv- 
ing the question of whether a trustee in 
bankruptcy has title to a stock of tires 
and tubes which have been placed in the 
hands of a retail merchant by a manu- 
facturer under a contract which allegedly 
Specified. that the entire stock should at 
all times remain the property of the pe- 
titioner. This question was ‘in issue in 
the case of Samson Tire & Rubber Co. v. 
Eggleston, Trustee, etc., No. 102. 


The petitioner claimed that the con- 
tract provided that the bankrupt should 
receive, store and care for the sto¢k and 
should keep it in such a manner that it 
would be separated from the other mer- 
chandise. The bankrupt was given the 
exclusive right to sell the manufacturer's 
tires and tubes in a certain locality and 
was entitled to draw for its own account 
on the stock of tires and tubes in order 
to provide for these sales, subject to a 
specified credit limit. In the light of 
these alleged facts, the petitioner claimed 
that this arrangement constituted a bail- 
ment and not a sale and that therefore 
the trustee in bankruptcy had no right to 
claim the goods, 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, however, 
affirmed a decision of the district court 
and found (45 F. (2d) 502) that the bank- 
rupt had exclusive custody and posses- 
sion of the property, and that the trans- 
action under which it was held was not 
a bona fide bailment but constituted a 
sale transferring both title and posses- 
sion. The court further held that the 
instrument was evidently intended to pro- 
vide security to the claimant for the col- 
lection -f the debt due it by the bankrupt, 
and, not having been recorded, was void 
as to creditors under the statutes of Ala- 
bama. 


The respondent relied on the findings, 


of the lower courts and contended that no 
Federal question was involved since the 


respects on the Air) 


areas where operation | 


Protest Is F led 


On Radio Permit 


Station Opposes the Grant of 
Maximum Power to Opera- 
tor in Philadelphia 


A protest against the action of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission in granting to Sta- 


tion WCAU permission to broadcast with} 


maximum power of 50,000 watts, tenta- 


tivély decided in the high power decision | 


of Oct. 1, has just been filed with the 


Commission by Station WOWO, operated | 


|} by the Main Auto Supply Company, of 
| Fort ‘Wayne, Ind., according to informa- 
tion made available at the Commission 
Oct. 12. 


The Fort Wayne station bases its peti-| 


tion on the fact that’its broadcast area 
will be materially reduced by interference 
if WCAU, at Philadelphia, operates with 
maximum power. Other stations, too, will 
be affected, it was said. ‘They are WGBS, 
NOV, WKJC, WWVA, and WJBI. 

The foliowing information was 
available: 

Besides 


made 


interference from WCAU, the 

Indiana station. claims, that Station 

WHAM, at Rochester, granted permis- 

sion to use 25,000 watts, also will interfere 
and reduce WOWO's broadcast area. 

; The protest states that simultaneous op- 
eration of these three stations will mate- 
rially inju‘e WOWO, because of insuffi- 
cient geographical separation between 
Fort Wayne, and Rochester and Philadel- 
phia. The petitioner’s station operates on 
a frequency between WCAU and WHAM, 
with but a 10-kilocycle difference. 

The recommended separations of the 
Engineering Division of the Commission 
state that mileage separation should be 
greater than that existing between the 
protesting station, and WCAU and 
WHAM. 

Station WOWO, through its attorney, 
George O. Hutton, requests that the Com- 
mission rescind its grants to WHAM and 
WCAJU, and restrict them to their former 
power. 


Special Hall Built 
At Geneva to House 
Arms Conference 


Many Other New Structures 
Also Being Erected at Seat 
Of League, American Vice 
Consul Says | 


forbidden entrance to} 


The erection of a special hall at Geneva 
to house the representatives of nations who 
will attend the League of Nations Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva in Febru- 
ary, 1932, is provided in the largest single 
construction contract in Geneva, excepting 
|the contract for the new League of Na- 
tions Building now being erected, accord- 
ing to advices just made public by the 
Deyfartment of Commerce. 

The new hall, construction of which 
was begun in June, will be of steel and 
will have a glass roof, it was explained. 
Construction has been augumented gen- 
erally at Geneva because of the presence 
of the League there, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text. 


Many Houses Constructed 

The League of Nations has attracted 
new residents to Geneva in such num- 
;bers that many buildings have had to 
| be constructed to house them, according 
to a report from Vice Consul J. D. Bean 
at Geneva, made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Although the erec- 
tion of apartment houses and hotels con- 
tinues unabated, 806 such buildings hav- 


‘ 


ing been completed in the course of the | 


first six months of 1931 as against 662 
|for the same period of 1930, 
limit, since many houses completed last 
Winter are still unrented. 


Recent orders for new buildings for the 


| State and for the League have stimulated | 


the building industry. A central build- 
ing trust has been created from a merger 
of the separate communes of 
Geneva which, it is hoped, will effect im- 


portant savings in the matter of manage- | Cc .omme aes Seiidiiaadies 
An extensive program 


ment and supplies. 
calling for the construction of many new 
schools and post offices has been passed. 


City Pays Initial Cost 

The largest single contract in Geneva, 
apart from the new League building upon 
'which work has _ been going forward 
slowly, is the special hall started in June 
which will house the Disarmament Con- 
ference this coming February. The speci- 
fications call for a steel structure with 
a roof of glass. It will contain two large 
conference halls 600 meters square, a con- 
course 400 meters long, a’ large room for 
the press representatives, and in addi- 
tion a large number of offices. 

The City of Geneva is paying for the 
initial cost of construction, but it is un- 
derstood that the League will purchase 
the building after the conference is ended. 


Chinese Projects 
Construction of the Taonan-Solun and 


of the Tsitsihar-Tahesho Railway lines 
in China is proceeding slowly. Although 


” Better Forecasts 


Of Weather With 
New Data Seen 


Information on Movement 
Of Upper Air Expected 
By Bureau Specialists to 
Prove Valuable 


Knowledge of weather conditions in the | 
upper air is being augmented slowly but | 


steadily and is destined ultimately to play 


an important part in daily weather fore- | 


casts, 


according to oral statements Oct. | 


12 by Dr. W. J. Humphreys, in charge of | 


studies of meteorological physics for the 
United States Weather Bureau, and W. R. 
Gregg, Chief of the Aerological Division. 

Information already available shows 
that the air several miles high over the 
equator is much colder than the upper 
air over the poles Dr. 
and it is known that great movements 
of the higher air affect the lower strata 
and weather conditions. However, more 
general interest in such scientific inves- 
tigations and provision of funds sufficient 
to finance extensive studies of the higher 
strata of air will be necessary before 
knowledge of the upper strata will be 
sufficient to have any practical use. The 
following information also was given or- 
ally at the Bureau: 

Some Effects Known 

Cyclonic movements of air in the upper 
strata are known to have an effect on 
atmospheric pressures nearer the surface 
of the earth. Knowledge of such move- 
ments, however, is insufficient for use in 
forecasting weather conditions. 
also an interchange of surface air with 
higher air concerning which more knowl- 
edge would be valuable. 


In the polar regions, air temperatures | 
decline until an altitude of about four 


| miles is reached, after which they are ap- 


: ; new under- | 
takings in this line soon will reach their | 


four new lines are in prospect, it is doubt- | 


ful whether funds will permit starting the 
work this year. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 
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principal point in issue was an interpre- 


tation of an Alabama statute. 


hs 


‘other 


proximately canstant as high as measure- 
ments have been made. In the équatorial 
regions, however, temperatures decline 
until a height of about 10 miles is reached, 
after which they remain about constant 
up to 20 miles, the highest point for 
which records have been obtained. 


The higher air at constant temperature 
above the equator is at 90 to 100 degrees 
centigrade below zero.. The air at constant 
temperature high over the polar regions is | 
at about minus 70 degrees centrigrade. 


Interchanges of Air 

These differences in temperature result 
in an interchan@e of air in the upper 
strata between the polar and equatorial 
regions, much as opposite differences re- 
sult in interchanges of surface air. 

The reason for the lower temperature 
over the equatorial regions is believed to 
be the greater ascent of the air before it 
reaches a constant temperature, the 
ascent being accompanied by cooling as 
the pressure decreases. The greater 
ascent is ascribed to the higher humidity 
of the equatorial air and to other factors. 

More information about conditions in 
the upper air is being collected daily. 
Kites carrying recording instruments are 
sent up about two miles; airplane pilots 
obtain data from three miles up in the 
air, and instruments attached to balloons 
bring back data from as high as 20 miles. 
By these means, information.is obtained 
on the temperature, atmospheric pres- 


sure, and moisture content of the higher 


air. 
Better Forecasting Seen 
Northwest and west winds near the 
earth’s surface in the United States usu- 
ally are accompanied by similar move- 
ments of the upper air, but at different 
speeds. In the case of all other winds, 
however, the movement in the upper air is 
usually different in both speed and di- 
rection. 
Data on 
day to day 


the upper air obtained from 
are used now to some extent 


in daily weather reports, particularly for | 


fiyers. Further studies may provide in- 
formation on the basis of which general 
changes in weather can be foretold more 


{ ely. 
1e City of | accuratel 


Of Preserves Declines 


Declines ranging from 17 to 40 per cent 
are shown in the production of all classes 
of preserves and jellies except citrus mar- 
malade by comparative figures compiled 
for 1929 and 1930 from 32 firms report- 
ing to the Department of Commerce, ac- 
cording to information just made public 
by the Department. 


Further information from the foodstiffs 
division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce follows: 

Preserves and jams acccunt for 50 per 
cent of the quantity production of the 
preserving industry according to figures 
from 71 firms, jellies for 27 per cent, 
fruit butters for 20 per cent and citrus 
marmalade for 2.5 per cent. 


Strawberry and raspberry are the favor-| 


ite flavors of preserves while grape and 
apple jellies are most popular, according 
to production figures. Loganberry jam 
end mint jelly have the smallest sales. 

Of the 71 firms reporting 75 per cent 
use glass containers, 12 per cent use tin, 
and the remaining 11 per cent use some 
type. 
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Humphreys said, | 
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The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is erecting in the Capitol Park in the Capital City of Harrisburg, a new of- 
fice building as quarters for the State Department of Public Instruction, the State Department of Welfare, the 


State Library and a number of other State activities. 


oe letion. 


Bin Aimeortotis Canter ence Delegates 


Commercial 


rial Subjects Discussed at Seiden 


gs of 20 Groups 


ercial 
com-| 
divided it-'| 


lself into 20 group meetings Oct. 
round table discussions. The sessions were 
informal and the _ discussions included 
jresumes of the conference conclusions as 
well as frank talks between the delegates 
of the several countries on subjects of in- 
| terest to commerce and industry of limited 
areas or only a few nations. 


| Vice President Curtis will speak at the 
| final plenary session Oct. 13, at which 
time formal signing of Conference resolu- 
tions will take place and the Conference 
will be adjourned. Many of the delegates 
have announced their plan to join in a 
tour of a number of eastern and mid- 
western cities immediately after the Con- 
}ference, and the Pan American Union has 


arranged a trip of two weeks that they | 


Parents Are Advised 
Against Overclothing 


Children in Winter 


Sug for Garments 


gestions 


Bureau 


Parents are urged not to “bundle their 
children up” in too heavy clothing as cool 
weather and Winter approach, it was an- 
nounced orally Oct. 
Bureau of the Department of Labor in a 


warning against excessive clothes for chil- | 


dren in Winter. 

At the first hint of Winter 
}ents, it was explained, 
children into heavy woolens,” much to 
their detriment. Excessive clothes cause 
perspiration and in consequence the child 
is more susceptible to cold, the 
finds. Additional information on cool- 
weather clothing was supplied as follows: 


many par- 
“fairly stuff their 


Satisfaction Urged 
Children’s clothing _ be 
for health, comfort, ¢onvenience, 
pleasure, The pleasure should 
cpnfined principally to the satisfaction of 
a parent, but should have due regard for 
the satisfaction of the child. 
ents dress their children with all the zeal, 


caprice, and whims of one elaborating on | 


a doll rather than a human being. 

A child’s clothes should be so planned 
that he is unconscious of them. They 
should be simple, easily cleaned, warm 
enough for the weather, light in weight, 
not bulky, but just roomy enough for 
comfort. 


effort. Nothing should be worn by the 
child which impairs circulation, 
activity, and growth: 

| Tastes of Children 

On the other hand, consideration should 
be given for the feelings and tastes of the 
child also. An effort should be made to 
| please him. Many children suffer acutely 
| because their clothes differ, sometimes in 
color, other times in design and texture, 
from those generally worn by their play- 
mates. 

The need for warm clothing varies, 
chiefly because of the climate, but also! 
according to the season, the child’s physi- 
cal condition, the exercise he takes, and 
the temperature both indoors and out- 
doors. Obviously a frail child needs} 
warmer clothing than a robust child. Also | 
equally obvious, an 18-month-old child, 
who sits in a gocart, needs warmer cloth- 
ing than a 4-year-old who plays vigor- |! 
ously. 


Suggestions Offered 

Many parents commit the error of wrap- 
ping their young children in excessively 
heavy clothes in Winter. Several light 
garments may be warmer than one heavy 
one. Also where 
used, there is greater opportunity for cir- 
culation of air and less for a concentra- 
| tion of body heat and consequent perspira- 
|} tion than where there is but one very 
heavy garment. 


In warm weather a child is more com- 
fortable if he wears very little indoors and | 
heated 
70 degrees F., he 
practically the same clothes 
He will need 
or waist | 


outdoors. In Winter, 
house, say from 68 to 
should wear 
as on cool days in Summer. 
cotton underwear—a union suit, 
and drawers, or shirt and drawers, a cot- 
ton dress, suit or rompers, short 
shoes, and perhaps a sweater or a light 
wool coat when he is not“in the sun. 


in a well 


Clothes for Outdoors 
Where homes are poorly headed in Win- 
ter or the floors are drafty, warmer clothes 
may be necessary. However, it 
be patent that more children are 
too warmly indoors than too lightly. 


When the child goes outdoors in Winter, 


leggings, wraps, and cap should be put 


on according to the temperature outside! 
As soon as the child enters|of city training schools, 1,424 are gradu- 
At|ates of 
the earliest possible time he should form| normal schools, 
himself | normal schools outside the State, 


the home. 
the house these should be removed. 


ithe habit of removing them by 


12 for | 


Suitable for Wear in Cool | 


Weather Are Offered by 


12 at the Children’s) 


Bureau | 


selected | 
and | 
not be} 


Some par-} 


He should be able to play freely | 
in them and to remove them without great 


muscle | 


several light ones are 


socks, 


appears to 
dressed 


1may become acquainted with some of the | 


points of interest. 


Although none of the Conference round 
table meetings announced conclusions 
formally on subjects which they talked 
over, it ‘was stated orally at the Pan 
|American Union that many expressions 
were heard favorable to the projected 
creation of a Pan American organization 
of strictly economic and business repre- 
sentatives. This proposal was embodied 
in a resolution adopted by the Confer- 
ence at an extraordinary plenary session, 
Oct. 
action had received the general approval 
of delegates in round table conversations. 

Some of the round table conferences 
failed to have sufficient attendance to 
enable more than a few exchanges. Gen- 
erally, 
their own initiative in developing a pro- 
tendance at some 


resulted in abandon- 


ment of the meeting after a brief session. | 


| The Pan American Union nevertheless 
felt that the round tables had been help- 
ful as a means of establishing closer con- 
tact between the delegates of the several 
nations if for no other reason. It was 
explained orally at the Union that one of 
the keynotes of the conference had been 
the plea for a better understanding be- 
tween the peoples and the interests of 
the 22% republics. No better method can 
be employed in this direction, it was as- 
serted, than by personal contact and es- 
tablishment of personal acquaintances. 


Kentucky Prepares 
To Curtail Coal Output 


Governor Raia tiie to 
Formulate Plan 


| Governor Flem D: Sampson has an- 


nounced the appointment of a committee 
of bituminous coal operators to meet at 
Lexington Oct. 
| for curtailment of coal output in har- 
mony with similar plans in other States. 

This step, he stated, 
for a conference of coal operators from 


the 10 larger coal producing States to be} 
held in Lexington later in October at his} 


invitation. 
The Governors of Pennsylvania, Ohio 


| similar committees, according to Governor 
|Sampson. Governor Albert C. Ritchie, of | 
Maryland, suggested that it might be ad- 
visable to postpone the conferance until 
after the Third International Conference 
,of Bituminous Coal Operators to be held 
in New York Nov. 16-21. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 12. 


The 126 coal mines in Illinois averaged | 
12.4 days’ work in September and em-| 
ployed 36,846 men, it was announced to- 
day by the Director of the Department of 
Mines and Minerals, John G. Millhouse. 


Production for the month was 3,352,548 | 
tons, it was stated, this being a decrease | 
from the output of September, 1930, of 
630,°33 tons. 


‘Change in Hunting Season 


| On Waterfowl Rejected 
| Proposals that the one-month hunting 
season on waterfowl be extended 10 weeks, 
| with hunting three days a week, have been 
disapproved by the advisory board under 
| the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, in recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of Agricul- 
| ture, Arthur M. Hyde, it was stated orally 
Oct. 12 at Mr. Hyde's offices. The follow- 
ing additional information was made avail- 
able: 


| Proposals to modify the season were 


presented to the board at a meeting last) 


week in Washington, D. C. Game officials 
and hunters from Maryland, New. Jersey, 
'Wirginia, and North Carolina made the 
suggestions. 

The one-month season was instituted 
last Fall to aid in preserving the water- 
fowl population, depleted by last year‘’s 
drought. 


Bay State Reports Source 
Of Teachers’ Training 


Boston, Mass., Oct, 12. 


A statement issued by the State Depart- 
ment of Education says that Massachu- 


| 


setts employs about 26,000 teachers in its| 


public schools and that of this number 


|graduates of normal schools or colleges. 
Figures are given to indicaté where 
these teachers received their 


The statement further says: “It is evi- 


dent that over 65 per cent of the college | 


| graduates in our public schools are gradu- 
ates of Massachusetts institutions and 75 
per cent of the normal school graduates 
in our public schools were trainéd in 
Massachusetts normal schools.” 


The department’s table shows that 10,- 
957 teachers in this State are graduates 
of State normal schools, 397 are graduates 
Massachusetts private normal 
1,859 are graduates of 
3,722 


10, and it was explained that the) 


the groups were allowed to use| 


gram for discussion, but the meagre at-_ 


FrankrorT, Ky., Oct. 12.) 


15 to recommend a plan); 


and West Virginia have agreed to appoint | 


20,293 who teach outside of Boston are | 


training. | 


The building is shown in a stage of construction nearing 


| Educational Surveys 


Approve Creation of Economic Body Started jn Schools 


Of Three Sections 


Federal Office Conducting 
Inquiries in Mississippi, 
Youngstown, O., and the 
Appalachian Region 


. oo 1 
Three more educational] surveys, one of | acreage to 30 per cent of the tillable land 


| the public schools in Mississippi, the other 
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Initiative Invoked’ 


{ 





| valorem taxes, 


; would be none for State purposes. 


| mills. 


|Governor 


In Oklahoma for 
New State Laws 


Outlines Cotton 
And Tax Legislation and 
Two Amendments Pro- 
posed to Constitution 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Oct. 12, 


Governor Murray has outlined pro- 


|posals for two amendments to the State 


constitution and four new laws to be 
taken direct to the people by the ini- 
tiative. 

One amendment would prohibit corpo- 
rations from dealing in real estate other 
than that used in the operation of the 
corporation business. It would allow a 
corporation, however, to acquire lahd by 
foreclosure on account of debt, but would 
prohibit the corporation holding this land 


| for more than 10 years. 


The other would abolish the ad valo- 


| rem levy of 3 mills for State purposes and 
| would reduce from 4312 


to 25 the limit 
ot ad valorem levies for State, counties, 
townships, municipalities and school dis- 
tricts in the expectation needed reven\ 
will be raised by income and other gen- 
eral State taxes. 

The amendment would provide a limit 
of 15 mills for all the subdivisions on a 
prorated as the total of 
mills is now prorated, except there 
The 
amendment would provide school districts 
|could vote on an additional levy of 10 
Provision would be made for ad- 
ditional assessments, not exceeding the 
present ones, for the various subdivisions 
to retire any bonded indebtedness now 
outstanding. 

One of the bills to be initiated by the 
Governor would change the minimum in- 
come tax rate from 2 to 1 per cent and 
raise the maximum from 5 to 10 per cent. 

Another bill would appropriate $2,000,- 
000 for free textbooks, the fund to be 
available by July 1, 1932. In case no 
suitable books are obtainable, the State 


43\5 


| would be authorized to print its own school 


| texts, 


two of schools in the Southern Appa- | 


|lachian Mountain region and Youngstown, | 


|Ohio, are now being made by the United] 
| States Office of Education, L. R. Alder-| 


|man, Chief of the Service Division, has 
just announced. The announcement fol- 
| lows in full text: 


The Office of Education is now cooperat- 
ing in conducting three sectional educa- 
tion surveys in addition to the three na- 
tional surveys on secondary education, 
teacher preparation, and school finance. 

Surveys are being made of the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, public school system, the pub- 
licly controlled schools of Mississippi, and 
the Southern Appalachian Mountain re- 
gion. 


At the invitation of the Youngstown 
Chamber of Commerce and Board of Edu- 
cation, the Office of Education consented 
to make a study of the city’s schools. Con- 
siderable information has been collected 
and actual survey work will begin in Sep- 
tember. 

The Mississippi study is being made at 
the invitation of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., and the State. 

Early in 1931 the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture asked the Office 
of Education to cooperate in a social and 
economic survey of the Southern Appala- 
chian Mountain Region, the office to be 
responsible for that part of the survey 
relating to education. Most of the work 
will be devoted to comparing information 
now available in the various States lo- 
cated in the region and in the offices of 
| the Government departments. It is con- 
templated that about three years will be 
required for the completion of this study. 

Last year the Office of Education com- 
| pleted a survey of. the Buffalo, N. Y., pub- 
lic school system, and in April a survey 
|was made of home economics education 
in the junior and senior high schools of 
Mo@tclair, N. J., with recommendations for 
curriculum revision. 


is in preparation | 


Rail Earnings in China 
The Peiping-Mukden, the  Peiping- 
Suiyuan and the Tientsin-Pukow railways 
in China have reported higher earnings 
because of heavier traffic and regular op- 
erations. (Department of Commerce.) 


News DEPARTMENT 
C. G. Marshall, Manager 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Victor Whitlock, Director 


Still another bil! would limit cotton 
of any farm for 1932 and 1933 and restrict 
wheat acreage according to decision of a 
commission composed of chairmen of dis- 
trict school boards in districts producing at 
least 25 acres of cotton or wheat. Be- 
ginning with 1934 the commission would 
also decide on cotton acreage. 

The fourth law to be initiated would 


| provide for all the income from the addi; 


|expired visa. 


tional 1 cent of the gasoline tax to % 

used for unemployment relief. It would 
extend the l-cent tax from Jan. 1, 1932, 
the date set for its expiration under pres® 
ent law, to Feb. 1, 1933, with all the in- 
come to be used for unemployment relief, 


Hearing Is Granted 
In Immigration Case 


Right of Alien to Reenter With- 
out Permit to Be Reviewed 


The right of aliens resident in this 
country to return from a visit abroad with- 
out any immigration visa or return per- 
mit, raised in the case of Polymeris et al. 
v.. Trudell, etc., No. 162, will be argued 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, pursuant to the court’s action on 
Oct. 12 in granting a hearing of the case. 

The petition for review explains that 
the particular aliens complaining of the 
ruling of immigration authorities were 
lawfully admitted in 1909 and established 
their residence in the United States in- 
tending at all times to retain it. They 
left for a visit abroad intending allegedly 
to return within six months but their so- 
journ abroad was extended by circum- 
stances over which they state they had 
little or no control. 

Upon their return in 1930 to resume@ 
their residence in this country they we: 
excluded by the Department of Labor, 
according to the petition, because at the 
time of seeking reentry they were not 
possessed of a return permit or an un- 
The Circuit Court of Ap- 


}peals for the Second Circuit upheld the 


immigration authorities in their action, 
and the aliens petitioned the Supreme 
Court for a review of this ruling, which 
the court has granted. 
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Is Basis of Case 


In Supreme Court 


Validity .of Rate Decision 
Made by I. C. C! in Texas- 
New Orleans Proceeding 
Is Questioned 








Competitive conditions between the 
port of New Orleans, La., and the ports 
of Texas formed the background for ar- 


guments before the Supreme Court of the 
United States on Oct. 12 in the case of 
Texas and Pacific Railway Company et al. 
vy. United States et al., No. 24. 

The Texas and Pacific Railway and 
other appellants in their arguments be- 
fore the court questioned the validity of 
a rate decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission made under section 3 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. This section 
provides in effect that it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any common carrier to make or 
give any unreasonable preference or ad- 
vantage to any particular person, com- 
pany, firm, corporation or locality, or any 
particular description of traffic. 

I. C. C. Findings Reviewed 

« Luther M. Walter, counsel for the New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau and other 
interested parties, called the court’s at- 
tention to the fact that for a period of 
approximately 30 years the rates charged 
for the shipment of goods in the ex- 
port, import and coastwise trade from 
and to interior points and the ports of 
New Orleans, Galveston and Houston were 
the same despite the fact that the dis- 
tance from and to the port of New Or- 
leans was ereater than the distance from 
and io the Texas ports. 

Mr. Walter said that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, following an in- 
vestigation, handed down a series of orders 
in which it found that the rates to New 
Orleans between the territory in question 
and the Texas ports were unduly preju- 
dicial to the Texas ports, and that such 
rates were unduly preferential of New 
Orleans. 

Following the decision of the Commis- 
sion the carriers applied to a statutory 
court for the Southern District of Txas 
for an order setting aside and enjoining 
the orders of the Commission. The find- 
ings of the Commission were upheld in a 
-1 decision. 

Denies Violation 


In asking the Supreme Court to reverse 
the findings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and also the decision of the 
district court, Mr. Walter stressed the fact 
the carriers which serve the port of New 
Orleans neither serve with their own rails 
any of the Texas ports, nor have any con- 
trolling voice in fixing rates from and to 
those ports. 

He maintained it was therefore impos- 
sible to show that the carriers serving the 
Louisiana ports were responsible in any 
way whatsoever for any undue preference 
.or prejudice which might exist. In an ab- 
sence of such a finding he contended that 
it was impossible for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to hold that there had 
been a violation of section 3 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

Mr. Walter also attacked the orders of 
the Commission on the ground that they 
are designed primarily to offset commer- 
cial disadvantages inherent in the han- 
dling of exports, imports, and coastwise 
traffic through the Texas ports, and to 
compel shippers and receivers of freight 
to use the Texas ports and the lines of 
carriers serving the Texas ports or else 
to pay penalties in the form of differen- 
tially higher freight rates for transporta- 
tion over the lines of carriers serving New 
Orleans. 

T. J. Freeman as counsel for the Texas 
& Pacific Railway, one of the carriers 
serving the port of New Orleans, con- 
tended that the increase in rates which 
had been ordered by the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission would mean that all of | ° 


the export, import, and coastwise traffic 
would be taken away from his railroad 
and diverted to those roads which serve 
the ports of Texas. 

This order of the Commission “stiffles 
competition,” Mr. Freeman said. “We 
cannot compete with the other roads al- 
though the origin of the traffic is the same 
and its final destination is the same.” 

Wylie M. Barrow, Special Assistant At- 
torney General of Louisiana, called the 
court’s attention to the large investments 
which the State of Louisiana had made 
at the port of New Orleans. He also 
joined with Mr. Walter in contending 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had erred in finding a violation of sec- 
tion 3 when it could not be shown that 
the carriers serving the port of New Or- 
leans had been responsible for creating 
the undue preference and prejudice. 


Constitutionality Questioned 


John St. Paul Jr., solicitor for the 
Board of Commissioners for the Port of 
New Orleans, also argued in opposition 
to the order of the Commission. In his 
argument Mr. St. Paul called attention 
to the fact that the order complained 
of violates that part of clause 5 of sec- 
tion 9 of the Article I of the Constitution 
which reads, “no preference shall be 
given by any regulations of commerce * * 
to the ports of one State over those of 
another.” 

Daniel W. Knowlton, Chief Counsel of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
opening the argument for the appellees 
emphasized the fact that in proceeding 
under section 3 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act the Commission was not only 
under an obligation to consider the in- 
terests of the carrier but was also under 
a very definite obligation to consider the 
interests of the locality concerned. He 
pointed out that the Commission’s finding 
that there was an undue preference to 
the port of New Orleans and an undue 
prejudice to the ports of Texas was ar- 
rived at after a complete hearing and 
is supported by a full record. 

Preference Considered 


Mr. Knowlton claimed that the ques- 
tion of undue preference and prejudice, 
repeatedly held to be one of fact for the 
Commission's determination, is not re- 
moved from the administrative field by a 
showing that preferentially low rates are 
induced by carrier competition and still 
yield some profit; but that, on the con- 
trary, those elements enter into the ad- 
ministrative determination. 

R. S. Outlaw, counsel tor Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas Railroad Co.; Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad Co. of Texas, Burlington- 
Rock Island Railroad Co.; Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe Railway Co.; Panhandle & 
Santa Fe Railway Co., and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., took 
issue with the contention of the appellants 
that there could be no violation of section 
3 of the Interstate Commerce Act because 
the Texas & Pacific Railway had no part 
in fixing the rates to the Texas ports. 
He pointed out that although the appel- 
lant railroads do not reach the Texas 
ports with their own lines that they do 
participate in through routes and in a 
full line of joint rates between the Texas 
ports and both junction and local 
points on their lines. 

Control uver Rates 

In this connection he alleged that if the 
court should hold that one road must 
have complete control over rates before 
there can be any proceedings on the part 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


th 


* 





STANLEY 


C WILSON 


\ ONTPELIER, Vt., Oct. 12—The bet- 
4 ter part of his first year of a two- 
year term of office as Governor of the 
State of Vermont has been rounded out 
by the incumbent, Stanley C. Wilson, 
lawyer and jurist. Governor Wilson, 
a native of Vermont, reached 52 years 
of age last month. 

Born in Orange, Sept. 10, 1879, he 
received his education at Goddard Sem- 
inary, Barre, and at Tufts College, class 
of 1901. He was reporter in the State 
Senate 1902 to 1904, and, moving to 
Chelsea, his present residence, in 1905, 
engaged in the practice of law. 

He became State’s Attorney for 
Orange County in 1908 and served un- 
til 1912. Elected to the State House 
of Representatives in 1915, he was re- 
elected in 1917. 

In 1917 he ascended the bench as a 
judge of the Superior Court of Vermont, 
serving until 1923. He was again a 
member of the Legislature in 1925. 

Elected Governor of the State, he as- 
sumed office Jan. 7, 1931. 


New Flag Markings. 
Are Compiled he 
American Shipping 


C omprehensive Data Are 
Contained in Federal Pub- 
lication, ‘Sea-going Ves- 
sels of United States’ 


When a steamship company gets a new 
vessel, the ship is given a distinctive mark 
on the funnel and the “house flag,” and 
the number of changes in such house 
flags and funnel marks is surprisingly 
large, according to A. J. Tyrer, Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Navigation, in 
commenting upon the publication of the 
1931 edition of the Bureau's large annual 


publication. “Seagoing vessels of the 
United States.” ; 
Of the principal companies listed in 


this year’s publication, only about 65 per 
cent retain the same markings as last 
year. The remaining 35 per cent repre- 
sent changes in owneyship, consolidation 
of companies and the growth of smaller 
companies. 
Markings Shown in Colors 

Each year this comprehensive maritime 
publication is brought to date, and this 
year the colored section devoted to charts 
showing the markings of the flags and 


/funnels of the 120 principal American and 


foreign steamship lines engaged in Amer- 
ican trade, presents the most up-to-date 
compilations of such designs. All shades 
of color are represented, from pale pink 
and blue to violet red and purple in the 
flags, and the distinctive designs that are 
placed on the funnels are equally varied. 

The lithographic section also contains 
the flag of the President of the United 
States, together with those of the Cabinet 
officers, the United States Shipping Board, 
the various administrative departments 
having vessels of their own, pennants of 
the International Commercial Code, cer- 
tain important distress signals, and the 
man-of-war and merchant flags of each 
of the principal maritime countries. 

The present volume also contains a 
comprehensive list of the sea-going mer- 
chant vessels of the United States, with 
their official numbers, signal letters, rigs, 
tonnages, dimensions, dates of construc- 
tion, places of construction, service, crew, 
horsepower, name of owners, home ports, 
and addresses of owners. The same in- 
formation is also given for yachts in serv- 
ice in domestic waters. There is also a 
list of Government vessels, carrying names 
of vessels, type, propulsion, masts, dis- 
placement, and other data.—Issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 


Regular. Air Services 
Cut j in Latin America 


Mileage Reduction Disclosed 
By Commerce Division 


Regular air services in Latin America 
are maintained over routes extending 34,- 
382 miles, operated by 17 concerns, some 
of which are closely allied, according to a 
recent revision of a list of these services 
made public Oct. 12 by the Aeronautics 
Trade Division, Department of Commerce. 

Developments since last Spring have re- 
sulted in a reduction of total services, it 
was explained orally at the Division, but 
a@ certain few companies have been in a 
position to expand their operations. The 
net reduction amounts to 5,374 miles and 
there are now two less companies in busi- 
ness. 

Further oral and statistical information 
made available follows: 

The Argentine Aeropostale concern, a 
subsidiary of the great Compagnie Gen- 
erale Aeropostale, French transport group, 
completel ysuspended operations over its 
1,800-mile system some months ago while 
one Honduran company, operating only 
166 miles but providing practically the only 
native service in that country, went out of 
business. 

Operations of the important Condor sys- 
tem have been unchanged; Pan American 
Airways, outstanding United States con- 
cern in the Central and South American 
field, has reduced only slightly; Scadta, 
a Colombian company now operated by 
Pan America, has revised schedules and 
reduced its operations somewhat: one Mex- 
ican company is operating less extensively 


under section 3 of the Act it would mean 
that through rates would automatically 
be taken out from section 3. 

The argument for the appellants was 
concluded by R. C. Fulbright representing 
the State of Texas and commercial inter- 
ests in Galvéston, Houston, and other 
Texas and inland cities. 


i Is Reported, in 
Largér Quantity 


Marked Increase Is Noted in 
| Foreign Sales of Hides 
And Skins During Six 
Months of 1931 | 


By 
| Hide and Leat&er Division, | 
Department of Commerce 
More leather is manufactured in the 
‘United States than in any other country, 
and our tanners are generally credited 
with producing at least 30 per cent of the 

total. world’s output. 

With this large production, the raw 
hide and skin requirements of the United 
States are naturally larger than those of 
any other country. It is for this reason 
that the exports of these raw materials 
from this country in the past have been 
rather small, but owing to existing con- 
ditions, a marked increase is noted in 
such foreign sales during the first six 
months of the present vear. 

For Local Use 

Reliable observers state that the larger 
share of the hide-and skin exports are of 
the “country” type, and that nearly all 
of the packer hides and skins are used 
locally. Available statistics place the ex- 
ports of raw hides and skins during the 
first half of 1930 at 17,479,219 pounds: 


valued at $2,766,581, as compared with 22,- 
994,148 pounds valued at $2,031,482 during 
the first six months of the present year. It 
is interesting to note that the average 
value of the raw hides and skins sold 
abroad during the first half of 1930 
amounted to more than 15 cents a pound, 
while for the present year the value was 
less than 9 cents a pound. 

Generally, the domestic tanning indus- 
try requires many more cattle hides than 
are available from local sources, and the 
imports of these account for about 25 per 
cent of the total number tanned. How- 
ever, the local consumers generally re- 
| quire a better quality hide than is in de- 
}mand in the smaller 


factured. Although some packer hides 
have been and are still being sold to for- 
eign customers, the largest share of the 
hides exported are of the country variety. 
Canada Largest Buyer 

Canada is the largest purchaser 
cattle hides exported from 
with important quantities 
Japan and European countries 
country generally depends on 
sources for about 30 per cent of the calf 
and kip skins tanned, but in the present 
year there has been a noticeable decline | 
in the imports as well as the exports. 

This is an indication that there 


of the 
this country, 
also going to 


has 


been a larger consumption of the domes- | 


tic calf and kip skins by local tanners 
during the present year. Exports of calf | 
and kip skins from this country in the 
first half of the present year amounted 
to but 2,655,455 pounds as compared with 
4,277,414 pounds shipped in the similar 
period of the preceding year. 

Of all the sheep and lamb skins used 
in this country annually, not less than 
40 per cent are of foreign origin. Owing 
to the rather large local needs, only com- 
paratively small amounts of these skins 
are exported, whereas very large amounts 
are imported each year. American tan- 
ners are the largest manufacturers of 
goat and kid leathers, and require more 
than 50,000,000 raw skins annually for 
this purpose. 

Reliable observers are of the opinion 
that more than 65 per cent of all the goat 
and kid leather made in the world is 
produced by establishments in the United 
States. As the domestic supply of these 
skins approximate but about 250,000 an- 
nually, more than 99 per cent of the re- 
quirements must be obtained from foreign 
sources. Virtually all of the good quality 
goat and kid skins produced here are 
purchased by domestic tanners. 


Southern I Pacific Asks 
Lower Cotton Rates 


Complains of Inroads Made by 
‘Unregulated Carriers’ 





The increasing use of ‘unrestricted 
water carriers for movement of cotton in 
connection with trucks” is making “seri- 
ous inroads’ upon the tonnage of the 
Southern Pacific steamship lines, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has just 
been advised by the Southern Pacific 
Company in an application to put re- 
duced rates on cotton into effect on less 
than statutory notice. (Sixth Section Ap- 
plication No. 13.) 

The Southern Pacific proposed to reduce 
its present freight rates on cotton shipped 
in compressed bales from New Orleans, 
La., via its steamship lines to New York 
City and thence to Boston and to milling 
points on the Boston & Maine Railroad 
Authority is sought to make the lower 
rates effective on one day’s notice. The 
reduction amounts to 10 cents per 100 
pounds on carload shipments. 

August Reductions 


The petition explained that rates on 
cotton to mill points in New England 
served by the New York, New Haven & 


Hartford Railroad and the New England 
Steamship Company, Southern Pacific sub- 


Sidiary, were reduced 10 cents per 100 
pounds Aug. 1, 1931. The reduction pro- 
posed will be for the same amount to 


milling points on the Boston & Maine, 
it was said 

“Four petitioner further submits that 
the increasing use of unregulated water 
carriers for movement of cotton in con- 
nection with trucks is making serious in- 


roads upon the tonnage of the Morgan 
Line,” a Southern Pacific subsidi- 
ary, “and the reductions proposed are only 


those which are considered necessary 
enable your petitioner to fairly compete 
for at least a portion of the traffic to 
Boston & Maine Railroad mill points,” it 
was stated. 

“The seasonal movement of cotton is 
now in progress and any delay in pub- 
lication of the reduced rates will undoubt- 
edly mean a diversion of cotton to un- 
regulated carriers which might otherwise 
be secured by your petitioner and its 
connections.” 


to 


at present, and 
Generale has reduced its mileage about 
1,130 miles. 

Pan American's operations at present 
cover 11,516 miles as compared with 11,- 
438 last Spring; Pan American Grace 
covers 4,522 miles, the same distance as 
before; Scadta since pecoming affiliated 
with Pan American has been cut from 
2,118 to 1,394 miles; Chilean National Air- 


lines has reduced operations about 1,130) 


miles. One Mexican concern has expanded 


its system slightly while another has re-| 
| duced operations over 700 miles. 


J. SCHNITZER, 


tanning countries, | 
owing to the high grade of leather manu- | 


This | 
foreign | 
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YROOPS E and F, Tnird Regiment, 


Cavalry, and Batteries A and B, Six- 
teenth Regiment, Field Artillery, sta- 
tioned at Fort Myer, are to take part 
in the exercises and make exhibitions 


of fancy drilling at the coming observa- 
tion of the anniversary of the Surrender 
of Yorktown, according to the program 
of the United States Yorktown Sesqui- 
centennial Commission, just made pub- 
lic. The two cavalry troops will enter 
the drill grounds carrying lances and 


Foreign Nations Have Social Legislation 


a 
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exhibit novel evolutions to music. Troop 
E, in Arab costumes, will perform what 
is called the Sheik Ride, in movements 
without command. The tandem and 
the Cossack rides will be presented by 
Troop F, winner of the Goodrich trophy 
in 1926 for spectacular horsemanship; 
32 horses in white leather harness 
and with plumed leaders will be driven 
by troopers costumed as Red Hussars 
with fur shakos; the Cossack Ride will 
consist of acrobatic riding, concluding 


To Assist Mothers of Small Children 


of small children in need of financial 
support now exists all over the world, it 
was recently announced orally at the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor when the latest summary of laws of 
| this character was made public. 

Pensions, insurance, and special allow- 
ances are some of the forms in which the 
welfare of mothers and their dependent 
|children are assisted by foreign govern- 
ments, it was pointed out. The summary, 
| which deals with countries other than the 
| United States, follows in full text: 


| Several Forms 
Of Mothers’ Pensions 


Several forms of aid to mothers with 
young children are in use in countries out- 
side the United States. First there are 
“mothers’ pensions” paid from public funds 
to widowed, divorced, or deserted women 
{with children under a certain age. In 
Europe, Denmark is the only country with 
a@ special law of national scope providing 
such allowances. In Norway such pen- 
sions are paid in two cities; in France the 
law of 1913 on public aid to large families 
also provides for aid to widowed, divorced, 
or deserted mothers with children of school 
age; in six provinces of Canada, two 
states of Australia (New South Wales and 
Victoria), and New Zealand mothers’ pen- 
sion laws are in force. A Turkish law of 
1930 provides for pecuniary aid for mothers 
of six or more living children 

Aid to mothers is provided under vari- 
ous forms of social insurance and paid 
from the insurance funds, to which in some 
countries the State contributes. In Great 
Britain a special law provides pensions for 
widows and for orphans under 16 of men 
who were insured under the compulsory 
sickness insurance law. 

In countries with a system of compulsory 
insurance against invalidity and old age— 
as in Austria ‘(for nonmanual workers), 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Italy, 
Russia and Sweden—a person in receipt of 
an invalidity or old-age pension who has 
children under a specified age (usually of 
school age) is paid an allowance for each 
child in addition to the pension. In some 
of these countries an allowance is paid 
also in case of temporary sickness of the 
family breadwinner, and in nearly all of 
them temporary pensions are paid to the 
orphans upon the death of an insured 
parent, 





Maternity Insurance 


Funds Provided 

In two countries, Italy and Spain, the 
majority of employed women are obliged 
to pay a certain percentage of their wages 
into a common maternity-insurance fund, 
the employers paying an equal amount, 
and the State also contributing. From 


this fund the mother receives financial aid | 
in Spain, | 


at the time of confinement and, 
also for several weeks after. 

In 24 countries having compulsory sick- 
ness insurance ((all in Europe with the 
exception of Chile and Japan) maternity 
benefits are paid to insured women at the 
time of confinement and for several weeks 
before and after; in some of these coun- 
tries such benefits are paid also to the 
noninsured wives of insured men. 

Family allowances, another type of aid 
in France and Spain, are provided by law 
in the case of large families. Belgium, 
New Zealand and New South Wales le- 
gally provide for family allowances for 
wage earners in proportion to the num- 
ber of their children, the allowances be- 
ing paid in addition to the wages; Aus- 


a ew 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Oct. 12, 1931 











9:15 a. m.—The President returned 


from a week-end irip to his fishing 
camp on the Rapidan River in Vir- 
ginia. 


12:15 p. m.—F. D. G. Osborne, Charge 
d’Affaires of the British Embassy, called 
to present Alfred E. Johns, of London, 

} England, Secretary of the English 
Speaking Union. 

12:45 p. m.—The President made an 
address over the radio from the Cabi- 
net room to the thirty-eighth annual 
conventioh of the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, at St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla. 

3 p. m.—Fred C. Croxton, Assistant 
Director of the President's Organization 
on Unemployment Relief, called to dis- 
cuss routine matters of that organiza- 
| tion. 

5 p. m.—The President received the 
Chief Justice, Charles Evans Hughes, 
and the members of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, who called to pay 
| their respects. 





Social legislation designed to aid mothers: 


; back at 


‘for 


| tionary, 


| slang, dialect, 


Pensions, Insurance and Special Allowances Provided by 
Governments, Says Federal Bureau 





tria has a temporary law of this kind. 
In some countries, notably France, in the 
absence of such legislation family allow- 
unces are paid voluntarily by a large num- 
ber of private concerns. 

Aid from public funds at the time of 
childbirth, still another form, is given 
on application to women of small means 
who are not subject to social insurance 
in France, Germany and Norway. In 
France such maternity benefits are paid | 
for 12 weeks, in Germany for periods va- 
rying according to the need, and in Nor- 
way for 6 weeks before and 6 months 
after confinement. In addition nursing! 
benefits are provided under the French 
and German laws for women nursing 
their infants. In Australia a lump sum 
of £5 ‘about $25) is payable to every 
mother at the time of confinement, and 
in Saskatchewan (Canada) aid amounting 
to not over $25. 

In Ecuador, Guatemala, Peru, Salvador, 
Mexico (from Aug. 28, 1931), the province 
of Bombay (India), and China (from 
Aug. 1, 1931), general labor laws provide 
for weekly maternity benefits to women 
employes at the time of childbirth, 
amounting usually to about half the 
amount of the wages; the women are 
required to refrain from work for a cer- 
tain number of weeks. These benefits are 
paid by the employers in some of the 
countries, and in others they are paid 
from mutual benefit funds, 


Proposals to Stre ngthe n 
Rail Securities Offered 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

These values, while held low now, should 
improve as the country certainly will get 
least to an ordinary normal 

No inflation is anticipated from any 
of the various plans for stabilization. 
The National Credit Corporation or any of 
the other organizations proposed should 
not make a great deal of expansion of 
credit since no such expansion is neces- 
sary. The present large circulation of 
currency, a gain of nearly $1,000,000,000 
in a year, is due largely to hoarding. 

The same thing has happened in pre- 
vious periods of depression such as this. 
The same thing occurred when there was 


uncertainty as to the French franc. The 
money was hoarded. However, the dis- 
trust was displaced and the money came 


back to the banks. Improvement in sen- 
timent was a psychological development 
that made the need for additional credit | 
disappear and the situation in those in- | 
stances cleared up quickly. 


Debentures Sought 


ToL iquidize Banks| 


Governor of Kentucky Urges | 


Savings Bond Issue 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Oct. 12 
Governor Flem D. Sampson has sug-| 
gested to President Hoover a debenture | 
or bond issue similar to the war savings 
stamps as a method of attracting money 
now being hoarded. His telegram to the 
President follows in full text: | 
Congratulations. I believe your pro- 
gram for liquidizing bank resources and 
relief of business generally will be 
wonderfully helpful and good results will | 
be manifest immediately. Banks in Ken- 
tucky are suffering from withdrawals for 
purpose of hoarding. If your program 
could include plan by which a debenture 
or bond similar to war-time saving stamps 
could be issued, bearing low rate of in- 
terest, a large percentage of money now 
in hiding would be brought immediatéfy 
into circulation, I believe. 








Dictionary Being Compiled | 


Of Weather Terminology 


Approximately 15,000 terms, all of which | 
relate to weather phenomena are being; 
compiled in a _ dictionary of weather} 
terminology by C. F. Talman, librarian of | 
the Weather Bureau, who has studied | 
slang, dialects and scientific usage while 
pursuing his hobby, says an announcement 
from the Weather Bureau. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

Some people collect stamps and some} 


collect snuff boxes, but C. F. Talman, 
librarian of the United States Weather | 
Bureau, is collecting words relating to the 


weather. His encyclopedia weather dic- 
when completed, will contain 
15,000 weather terms, including 
and scientific names or 
weather phenomena. It may be some 
years before the dictionary is finished, but 
meanwhile each definition is filed on a 
card and the cards are in daily use as 
reference for the scientists of the Weather 
Bureau and others. 
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with a fire jump Battery A, of the 
Field Artillery, in Continental uniform, 
will give an exhibition of fancy drilling; 
Battery B, also in Continental uniform, 
will drill with the horses and carriages 
outlined by electric lights. The photo- 
graphs, from the files of Department of 
War, show, above, a battery of the Six- 
teenth Field Artillery in front forma- 
tion at full charge in drill evolutions in 
the field; below, Troop F, Third Cav- 
alry, at attention in troop formation. 


: . 
Retaliatory Trade Tax 


Is Ordered in Spain 


A Spanish decree has authorized the 
Minister of Economy to 


those countries which establish surcharges 
on Spanish goods because of depreciation 
of exchange, according to a cablegram 
from Commercial Attache Charles A. 


Livengood at Madrid. The Minister is 
also authorized to lay a similar impost 
on merchandise from those countries 
which discriminate against Spanish ex- 
ports by means of sanitary or other regu- 
lations.—/ssued by the Department of 
Commerce. | 
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Thirty-two States 


To Have Share in 
Forest Receipts 


| Funds to Be Turned Over to 


Counties Containing Fed- 
eral Lands, for Use on 
Roads and Schools 


Funds totaling $1,240,608 wil be made 
available to 32 States and Territories from 
the receipts from the national forests in 
the fiscal year 1931, to be used for roads 
and schools, the Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has just announced. 
the Service said, $496,243 of 
the receipts will be spent by the Service 
for national forest roads and trails. 


Receipts declined for the year, the Serv- 
ice said, because of a decline in timber 
sales. The statement follows in full text: 


Federal funds amounting to $1,240,608.99 
will be made available to 32 States and. 
Territories from the receipts of the na- 
tional forests for the fiscal year 1931. The 
!apportionment of 25 per cent of the net 
receipts, as required by law, was announced 
by the Forest Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, today (Oct. 11). 

The payments received by the States 
will be turned over to the counties con- 
taining national forest lands, to be used 
for roads and schools. The funds are al- 
lotted in proportion to the receipts re- 
alized from the national forests within 
each State, and represent a Federal pay- 
ment in lieu of taxes on the national 
forest land. 

On account of a decrease in the returns 
from national forest timber sales, this 
year’s payments to the States show a de- 
cline from 1930. Net receipts of the na- 
tional forests for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, amounted to a little less 
than $5,000,000 as compared with $6,751,- 
500 for the preceding fiscal year. 

Besides the direct payment of 25° per 
|cent of the receipts to the States, 10 per 
| cent of the receipts, amounting to $496,- 
243.59, will become available for expendi- 
ture by the Forest Service for national 
forest roads and trails. This is in addi- 
tion to the regular appropriations by Con- 
gress for road and trail construction, which 
last year amounted to more than $16,- 
000,000 
| Louisiana and Wisconsin, as the result 
of recent acquisition of national forest 
land within their boundaries, this year 
will share for the first time in the allot- 
ment of funds from the national forest 
|receipts. Arizona also will receive $30,- 
358.89 and New Mexico $525.25 for school 
funds under the acts of June 20, 1910. The 
;accompanying tabulation lists the appor- 
tionments by States. 

Distribution among the States contains 
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Europe Expands 
Tts Production of 
- Motion Pictures 


American Industry Facing 
Keener Foreign Competi- 
tion as National Feeling 
Becomes Greater 


Keen foreign competition from Britain, 
Germany, France and a few other coun- 
tries is being experienced by the American 
motion picture in the European market 
as a result of growing national feeling 
on the part of continental moving pic- 
ture audiences, it was stated orally Oct. 7 
at the Motion Picture Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Both language barriers, burdening Amer- 
ican producers with relatively heavy ex- 
penses in order to compete in foreign 
markets, and efforts by foreign govern- 
ments to foster the development of the 
home product as obstacles to be overcome 
were cited by C. J. Noth, Chief of the 
Division. 

The ingenuity of American producers 
probably can find a way of surmounting 
the language obstacle in a manner which 
will make possible production of foreign 
language films in sufficient quantity and 
quality at a cost which will bring a fair 
return on the investment, N. D. Golden. 
Assistant Chief of the Division, pointed 
out. 


Need of Foreign Sales 


“The financial destinies of most of our 
film companies, certainly all the leading 
concerns, come unpleasantly close to de- 
pending on the State of our film reve- 
nues from abroad,’ Mr. North declared. 
“Europe supplies nearly 70 per cent of 
the American industry's income from for- 
eign markets. Back in the silent days, 
somewhere between 30 and 40 per cent 
of our entire rentals came from over- 
seas.” 


Foreign revenues dropped precipitately 
after foreign audiences stopped attending 
motion pictures merely because of the 
novelty of sound, he pointed out. Some 
observers consider this decline amounted 
to 75 per cent and today it has been esti- 
mated as having fallen even more, he 
added. 

“Obviously the slack must be taken up 
somewhere,” Mr. Golden explained. “Con- | 
sequently, it is no coincidence that the| 
economies forced on the various motion} 
picture companies this year have occurred | 
just at the time of the curtailment of our 
foreign revenues.” 

Further oral information made ayail- 
able at the division follows: 


National Influsnces 


The British industry really began to 
find itself and make significant progress 
in 1930; although business in Germany | 
is at a low ebb, great strides have been | 
made in production in France; Scandi-| 
navian countries are attempting to pro- 
duce their own pictures; Italian restric- 
tions on imported films and foreign | 
dialogue limits that market; countries in! 
Central Europe, being drawn into the} 
German sphere of picture influence, are 
in many cases trying to encourage na- | 
tional industries. | 

The possibility that the British indus- | 
try may produce enough for the greater | 
proportion of both England’s own needs 
and the bulk of the demand from the! 
Dominions is suggested by progress made 
by producers in Great Britain during the 
past year. Although American films are 
still decidedly in the majority and may 
run as high as 70 per cent of the total 
for the year, British pictures gradually 
are getting more advantageous play-dates 
and in many cases are grossing up to 50 
per cent more than American productions. | 

The past year has heen relatively 
prosperous as far as motion picture re- 
ceipts in Great Britain are concerned. 
Although attendance declined, the num- 
ber of houses wired for sound increased 
and today the number is about 4,100 out 
of less than 5,000 theaters. The British | 
public at last is getting something from! 
the country’s own studias which is pleas- 
ing and even though there is no language 
barrier many of the present run of British 
products have local features which make 
them of greater audience value than films 
from the United States. 


French Production 


Production in France is considerably 
more decentralized than in this country, 
but French films have great popularity 
in general. This year’s French output 
is expected to total 107 sound and dialogue 
pictures, as compared with 76 sound and/| 
18 silent films in 1930. The French pro- 
duction still is insufficient to meet demand 


and there is no question that the French | 


market can absorb as many films from 
the United States as the American in- 
dustry can produce, providing that these 
pictures are made in the French language. 

Economic conditions in Germany are 
having a retarding influence on theater 
attendance in that country, high taxes 
threeten to absorb what small profits are 
made and restrictions against imports 
limit the chances to secure much reve- 
nue in the future. Large German pro- 
ducers are continuing production and a 
limited number of concerns will account 
for a large proportion of the 164 films to 
be produced in that country this year. 

German films, however, are designed not 
only for the domestic market but also are 
expected to compete actively throughout 
Central Europe where German generally 
is understood. German producers also are 
concentrating on foreign versions, par- 
ticularly French, and the intensity of this 
competition must be considered as at least 
@ subsidiary factor in diminishing reve- 
nues from abroad. 

The Italian ban on foreign dialogue films 
has created an acute shortage with less 
than 50 features available for a market 
requiring more than 250 annually but 
American features in Italian must be pro- 
duced very cheaply to show a profit. 

Establishment of talking pictures in 
France and Great Britain gave a medium 
for exploitation of national stage tradi- 
tions. Local features of voice, setting, plot, 
theme, or similar treatments enhance the 
value of domestic films. The French stage 
tradition and the opportunity of hearing 
the French language spoken by French 
actors brought about 2 strongly national- 
istic attitude in that -ountry with the re- 
sult that American companies must pro- 
duce pictures in French dialogue to com- 
pete in that market. 

The present situation does not indicate 
that European revenues will approach the 
vanishing point, but language preference, 
subsidies, and Government protection must 
be encountered. Competition may be in- 
creasing, but the number of film outlets 
is increasing and Europe as a market offers 
many potentialities. 


Canada Auto 


Passenger cars and trucks exported 
from Canada were valued at an average 
of $421 and $395 each respectively in July, 
as compared to $425 and 6382 in June 
this year. (Department of Commerce.) 


New Type Rail Car 

A new type of motor driven rail car, 

equipped with pneumatic tires, has been 

demonstrated near Paris, France. Three 

major French railway companies have or- 

dered cars of this type. (Department of 
Commerce.) 
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rge Head, Slender Body and Great Blood [| 


Supply Also Foreseen by Dr. Hrdlicka 


Man thousands of years from today teeth tending to smaller, diminished mostly | 


probably will be an individual with a large 


head, thin hair, deep-set eyes, a narrow!in eruption and position, and even less | 


nose, a small mouth with few teeth, a 
rominent chin, a slender body, narrow | 
an@g and feet, a highly developed brain, 
and & greet blood-supply, according to 
information just made available by Dr. 
Ales Hrdlicka, curator of anthropology of 
the National Museum. , 


“Of course it is impossible to forecast 
with any degree of surety just what the 
man of the future will look like,” he said, 
“put developments from early man to the 
present indicate certain changes and ad- 
justments which seem almost inevitable, | 
Thousands of years probably will elapse 
before marked changes will develop. There 
is no way to be sure of even an approxi- 
mate date.” 


Reviews Information 
On Mankind’s Past 


The following information, first pre- 
sented before the American Philosophical 
Society, was furnished by Dr. Hrdlicka: 


In order to understand the possible 
developments of the future, it is nec- 
essary to consider the essentials gf the 
knowledge of man’s past. Man has de- 
veloped, in all probability gradually, from 
the nearest subhuman forms, and under 
the exciting influence of environment con- 
ditions. He* then progressed gradually, 
though doubtless not regularly nor at the 
same rate, toward his present status. 
During this progress he differentiated into 
numerous types and races, the less suc- 
cessful of which have become extinct. He 
is still substantially attuned to Nature, 
though the relation is weakened through 
his artificialities. 


Up to the end of the last main glacia- 
tion, man progressed evidently but very 
slowly in numbers. In general he did 
seemingly but slightly better than to sus- 
tain himself. His spread was slow and 
sparse. But, after the main part of the 
last glacial invasion, he begins to mul- 
tiply much more effectively, and as his! 
numbers increase there follows gradually 
a spread all over the habitable earth, with 
an accentuated differentiation of types.) 
and races. 


Man Now Cantinuing 
Develapment, He Says 


The main phenomena of human differ-| 
entiation, or “evolution” throughout the 
past, are on one hand a progressive men-| 
tality, and on the other hand a progres- 
sive physical adaption and eyentual re- 
finement. It is a wonderful, and, in gen- 
eral, sustained progress from a more-or- 
less ape-like precursor to the highest type 
of man and woman of today. 

When we impersonally observe the pres- 
ent, it is seen, notwithstanding its great 
complexities, to be merely a developing 
continuation of the past. Man is still, it 
appears, as plastic in body and mind as 
he ever was; probably even more so. He, 
is still struggling with environment, 
though contvolling it more and more every 
day; and he still changes. 


He lives longer and better. He suffers!) 
less physically. Elimination of the less fit 
had largely changed to elimination of the 
unfit only. Less hard labor by mothers 
and children, more and better food, with 
exercise, sport, and personal hygiene, are | 
bringing about an increase in stature of | 
| civilized man, while less use of the jaws! 
and muscles of mastication is reducing the | 
teeth, the jaws, the breadth, protrusion | 
and massiveness of the face. The head in | 
general among the cultures is becoming | 
Slightly broader and larger; the skull and| 
facial bones thinner, the physiognomy | 
more lively and expressive. | 


The features, the hands, the feet, are} 
becoming more refined, and general | 
beauty is on the increase in both men and 
women. The sensory organs and centers, | 
particularly those: of sight, hearing and} 
taste, are evidently growing more effective | 
as well as more resistant. And there is 
unquestionable advance in civilized man 
of mental effectiveness and mental en- 
dowments. Records in endurance and in 
accomplishments are ever being surpassed, 
and in modern commerce, industry, 
finance, science, applied arts, bring to 
light mental giant after giant. 

Those and other progressive changes | 
in the culture man of the present are 
resulting, it is true, in various weakenings 
and consequent disorders. The hair, espe- 
|cially in men, is being lost prematurely; 
; the teeth are weakened in resistance, | 
there are troubles of eruption, and some 
of the dental units tend to disappear. 


Physical Weaknesses 
Held Temporary 


Facial changes, while favoring a greater 
variety and higher range of the voice, lead 
often to disturbing irregularities of the 
nasal structures and palate. The weaken- 
ing through less use of the feet and other 
organs (appendix, muscles, etc.) results in 
| difficulties, even dangers. Great mental | 

| application favors digestive and other dis- | 
}erders. But all these disadvantages are 
being checked by new adaptations, and 
have but a moderate effect of retardation 
on the general evolutionary progress of | 
civilized man. 


Such, in high lights, was man’s past and 
such is his present, in evolution. The im- 
portant problem before us is what, on the 

asis of what preceded and what is now 
observable, may with approximate safety | 
be expected for the future. | 

In general, man’s past and present per- | 
mit the statement that he is not yet per- 
ceptibly near the end of his evolution, and 
the prediction that, according to all indi- 
cations, he will for long keep on progress- | 





ing in adaption, refinement, and differen- 
tiation. But this applies only to the main 
} Stream of humanity, the 
|The rest will be more or less brought 
along, or left behind. | 


| The progress of advancing parts of the | 
race may be foreseen to be essentially to- | 
| ward ever greater mental efficiency and 

potentiality. The further mental develop- | 
ments may be expected to be attended by 

an additional increase in brain size; but 

this gross increase will be of but moderate 

proportions. The main changes will be 

| in the internal organization of the brains, | 
in greater blood supply, greater general 

effectiveness 

The skull will in all probability be still 
thinner than it is today. It probably will 
| grow fuller laterally and also antero- | 
| posteriorly, due to developments in the! 
directions of least resistance. The lair of | 
|head, according to indications, will be| 
further weakened. The stature promises 
generally to be even somewhat hig* 2r than 
today among the best nourished and least 
repressed groups. 

The face will, it may be expected, pro- 
ceed slowly in refinement and handsome- 
ness and character. This will come about 
parily through intensifying intelligent 
sexual selection, partly through further 
reduction of the bony parts consequent 
upon diminished mastication, and partly 
through the further development of the 
frontal portion of the skull. 


civilized man. | 


The ‘eyes will, it is plain, be rather | receive from the State, an arrangement | 


deeper set; the nose prominent and rather | 
| Narrow; the mouth still smaller; the jaws | 
l}even more moderate and less regular; the | 


|} antidotes and immunization. 


| fort 


| Ways, 


}as. the vast number of injuries. 
+ clearly 


in number, even less regular than now 


resistant. The future of the beard is un- 
certain, but no such weakening as with 
the hair of the head is yet observable. 


The body will tend to sienderness in | 


youth, the breasts toward small, the pelvis 


parts but little affected, the lower limbs | 


toward long, the upper rather toward 
short, the hands and feet toward nar- 
rower, the fingers and toes toward more 
slender, with the fifth 
diminishing. 

As to the internal organs, the only 
more plainly foreshadowed 
of the appendix. and a shortening, with 
diminution in capacity of the intestines. 
As food may safely be expected contin- 
ually to be more refined and made more 


| digestible, the necessity of a spacious large 


intestine will diminish in proportion. 

Physiologically, the tendencies indicate 
a rather more rapid than slower pulse 
and respiration with rather slightly in- 
creased than decreased temperature—in 
other words, a livlier, rather than more 
sluggish metabolism. 


Mental Derangements 
Expected to Increase 


So much for normal conditions. There 
is, regrettably, also a debit side to be con- 
sideced. Man has ever paid for his ad-| 
vance, is paying now, and will pay in the 
future. . Functional disorders, digestive, 
secretive, eliminative, disorders of sleep, 
can not but multiply with increasing 
stresses, exertions, and absorptions. Mental 
derangements will probably be more fre-| 
quent.. Destructive diseases such as dia- 
betes, and various skin troubles, will prob- 
ably increase until thoroughly understood 
and hindered. The teeth, the mouth, the 
nose, the eyes and ears, will ever call 
for increased attention. The feet will 
trouble. 

Childbirth will not be easier nor less 
painful; though assistance will equally rise | 
in effectiveness. Due to prolonged life, 
h-ars troubles, apoplexies, cancer, and) 
seni'c weaknesses of all sorts will tend 
to be more common until mastered by| 
medicine. All this, with many abnormal 
social factors, will retard but not stop! 
man’s progress, for indications are that he 


| will rise equal to all his growing needs as} 


they develop and begin to hurt. 

There is no life danger to humankind 
to be apprehended on these scores. If 
there is a danger to human future, it lies 
in the birth rate of the “torch bearers.” | 
Already the birth rate in families of the 
most intellectual is unsatisfactory. 

To try to fathom what will happen with 
man in the distant future would be to 
lose ourselves in unwarranted speculation. 
Only a few facts seem certain. As man 
will advance in knowledge, so he will ad- 
vance in the understanding of what is | 
truly advantageous to him, which will | 
make it easier for him to follow the right | 
road. He will advance in the control of | 
nature, which will aid him greatly in | 
shaping his own destinies. d he will 
ever more understand diseas@ with its 
With these 
gains in perception and power, notwith- 
standing the many difficulties in the way 
and the many less fit that must be left 
behind, a long human progress seems as- | 
sured. | 


| 


Advises Organized Effort 
Minimize Fatalities 


to 


President Hoover in a letter to the Na-| 


tioonal Safety Congress which met in Chi- | 
cago Oct. 12 pointed out that there are | 
99,000 accidental deaths annually in the 
United States and a vast number of ac- 
cidents and declared that there is clearly 
a tremendous field still for organized ef- 
to promote accident prevention, 
especially in the home and on the high- 
and, to a considerable extent, in 
industry, despite a drop of one-third in 
industrial accidents in the past two dec- 


| ades. 


The letter, addressed to C. W. Bergquist, 


| president of the National Safety Council 


and made public at the White House on 
Oct. 12, follows in full text: 

My dear Mr. Bergquist: Although sub- 
stantial progress has been made in dimin- 
ishing industrial accident rates, one can- 
not complacently contemplate the fact 
that there are still 99,000 accidental 
deaths a year in the United States as well 
There is 
a tremendous field still for or- 
ganized effort to promote accident pre- 
vention, especially in the home and on 
the highways, and to a considerable ex- 


tent in industry, in spite of a decrease | 


of one-third in industrial accidents in the 
past two decades. The fact that there are 
33,000 motor vehicle deaths annually in 


the United States is a challenge to the} 


efforts of safety organizations and the 
cooperation of every motor vehicle oper- 
ator. The National Safety Council ren- 
ders a conspicuously important service in 
promoting safety measures. Please pre- 


|sent to its members gathered for the an- 


nual safety congress in Chicago my con- 
gratulations on their achievements. I 
trust that the meeting may be conducive 
te still greater effort to safeguard hu- 
man life and property. Yours faithfully, 
(Signed.) HERBERT HOOVER. 


Legislative Session 
Ends in New Jersey 


Unemployment Relief Program 
Is Given Approval 


TRENTON, N. J., Oct. 12. 
¥ Final adjournment of the special ses- 
ion of the Legislature was voted Oct. 10 
after approval of a,program which con- 
templates the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $22,000,000 for unemployment and 
dependency relief. “ 

A measure proposed by Assemblyman 
Benjamin Stein, of Passaic, for the licens- 
ing and taxing of retail stores and mer- 
cantile establishments remained in com- 


mittee when the session ended. Mr. Stein | 


said that he had offered the bill primarily 
with the thought that the idea be studied 
between now and the regular session in 


| January, when he plans to reintroduce it. 


One of the revisions in the relief pro- 
gram was an extension to 10 years of 
the time allowed municipalities tq refund 
temporary financing during thet emer- 
gency period. The proposed limit 
was seven years. 

The main bill created the office of State 
Emergency Director, a post to which Ches- 
ter L. Barnard has been named, and pro- 


first 


| vides for a total of $9,616,000 from State 


funds. Municipalities must match and 
in some cases exceed the allotments they 


which more than doubles the total to be 
disbursed. 
To raise the State fund, the proposed 


The Auited 


toe probably | 


‘ probabilities | 
are a further weakening and diminution | 


| University of Iowa. 
|character has resulted but the work 
| still going on and shows promise of at 


{ings which bear on the cause of tooth | 


‘Man of the Future Visualized Effective Diets 
As Having a Much Keener Mind To (heck Decay | 


n Teeth Sought 


Public Health Service to 
Undertake Research Into, 

Containing Ele- | 
ments of Dental Growth | 


| Foods 


A research program directed toward the 
determination of the effect of diet on 
tooth decay, with the view to preventing 
|or arresting formation of cavities through 
| proper selection of foods rich in teeth 
strengthening elements, is about to be un- 
derta’en by the Public Health Service,| 
according to an ora) announcement by| 
the Service Oct, 12. 


The studies to be instituted by the Serv- 
ice, the first such project ever attempted | 
by a Federal agency, were suggested by 
findings of Public Health Service physi-| 
cians in connection with research work on| 
| pellagra in which it was shown that in-| 
sufficiency of certain food elements cause | 
deterioration of certain organs and also 
| by observations regarding the prevalence 
of mottled teeth in sections of the south-| 
west which is said to be associated with} 
an excessive amount of fluorine. in the 
| drinking water in that part of the country. 


Study of Mottled Teeth 

As part of its studies the Service will | 

make preliminary investigations with the | 

view of establishing whether or not the 

prevalence of mottled teeth is restricted | 

to areas in which the amount of fluorine 
in water is higher than average. 


Mottled teeth, it was explained, are 
prevalent in 80 per cent of the children | 
in certain areas in Colorado. It is mani- 
fested in a corrugated effect on the tooth} 
surface and a discoloration which turns 
the enamel almost black. This “mottling” 
of fhe teeth, however, does not seem to 
affect the strength of the molars or in- 


|crease decay, but detracts from the ap- 


pearance of the individual. It has been 
observed that visitors@fo these areas, how- | 
ever, apparently are not affected as are} 
the residents. 

Additional information was made avail- 
able as follows: | 


There are two schools of thought re- 
garding the cause of tooth decay. The | 
first is proceeding along the assumption 
that tooth decay is associated with nutri- 
tion. Considerable research along this) 
line has been done in England and also} 
in the United States, particularly at the) 
Nothing of a definite 
is 


least contributing much to knowledge of 
tooth decay. 

The seeond school is of the opinion 
that an organism which thrives in certain 
types of saliva is responsible for the de- 
terioration of tooth substances. Research 
along this line is being carried on at the 


| University of Michigan but is still in its 


early stages. 


Prevention of Decay 

Progress in dentistry thus far has been 
limited to the treatment of decayed teeth 
through artificial means, that is, the use 
of metal or calcium filling. Very little at- 
tention, however, was given to prevention 
of decay until after the war, when re- 
search projects into this phase of the 
problem were instituted. 


The research program of the Service | 
will take into consideration all those find- 


| decay. 


Accident Prevention | 
Urged by President 


The Service will experiment with 
animals to observe what effect, if any, 
certain diets have on teeth. Because of 
the intense interest of the dental profes- 
sion and the general public in this prob- 
lem, the Service's studies will be watched 
with keen interest. 


Prohibition Issue 
Is Refused Test. 


Supreme Court Declines 
Pass on Garcia Action 


to 





The Supreme Court of the United 
States, on Oct. 12, declined to review the} 
findings in the case of Garcia v. United 
States, No. 148, in which the petitioner 
sought to have the court again pass on 
the constitutionality of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Naticnal Prohibition 


Act. | 


The petitioner, in urging review by the} 
court of his conviction charging illegal | 
manufacture and possession of intoxicat- 
ing liquor, declared in his brief that the 
court should “take judicial notice of the 
fact that a large majority of the people, | 
the authors of the Constitution, have re- 
| pudiated the Eighteenth Amendment as 
not being legally part of the Constitution 
by violating it openly and surreptitiously 
and by clamoring for its repeal as being | 
intrinsically contrary to the fundamentals 
|of the Constitution and destructive of its 
/corner stone.” 


| 


Review Opposed 


In its reply brief, the Department of | 
Justice opposed another review ef this 
{question by the Supreme Court andj| 
pointed out that the court had recently | 
considered and upheld the constitution- | 
|ality of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
|the Prohibition Act in the case of United 
States v. Sprague. It also pointed to an 
earlier decision of like effect in the case 
of Rhode Island v. Palmer. 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
on Oct. 12, announced that it would not 
review the case of Excelsior Brewing, Inc., | 
et al., v. United States, No. 143, in which 
the validity of a seizure of a brewery 
without a search warrant was in issue. 


Libel Dismissed 


In appearing before a District Court} 
and asking to have the brewery in ques-| 
tion libelled, the United States claimed ' 
that the circumstances surrounding the) 
case tended to show that beer was being | 
piped from the brewery, which had a per- | 
mit to manufacture cereal beverages, and 
was then being illegally diverted. They 
also claimed that the surrounding facts 
tended to show that the permitee has pos- | 
session or control of illegal beer which} 
was to be removed or sold in violation of 
internal revenue laws. 


The District Court, however, found that | 
the seizure was illegal and that the search 
of the brewery without a search warrant | 
was unlawful. It therefore dismissed the 
|libel. The Circuit Court of Appeals re-| 
versed the findings of the District Court| 
in an opinion reported in 48 F (2d) 107) 
and found on the stipulated facts that the| 
officer making the seizure had reasonable 
cause to believe that the property seized 
had become forfeited and that therefore | 
no search warrant was necessary to justify 
the seizure. 


rebate of $6,400,000 to the taxpayers was, 
repealed. This money will come from the 


| sale of the Camden-Philadelphia bridge | 


to ahe Joint Interstate Commission, which 
will issue bonds to finance the purchase. 
| Until the bond proceeds are available, | 
general treasury funds will be used. An-| 
;other $1,616,000 will be derived from the} 
|excess of the increase of the gasoline tax 
‘last December from 2 to 3 cents a gallon. 


| New Hampshire 
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MECHANICAL FLY AS OBJECT LESSON 


A mechanical fly, two feet tall, has been constructed for the Department 
of Agriculture for public exhibit as an object lesson of the germ-spread- 
ing properties of the common house fly. An electric motor in the body of 
the mechanical fly supplies ‘the power which lifts its feet and extends its 
probosis, actions which are used to illustrate the way by which germs are 
collected and disseminated on food and other abjects on which the house 
fly lights, according to the description given in a statement issued by the 
Department. 


Mechanical Model of Fly Portrays 
Structure and Habits of the Insect 


Exhibit Constructed by Department of Agriculture Is Used ¢ 


To Educate Public in Control Measures 


The mechanical fly shown in the ac- 
companying picture, constructed and oper- 
ated in accordance with scientifie data on 
the structure and habits of the housefly, 
is the first of a series of mechanical in- 
sects which the Department of Agricul- 
ture hopes to make to carry graphically 
to the public information on the merits 
and demerits of insects, according to in- 
formation given orally at the Depart- 
ment. The following information also 
was provided: 

Construction of the mechanical fly, two 
feet in height, required months. A model 
first was made, and this was examined by 
entomologists of the Department, who 


Pes y those of actual flies. 


The model then 
was used in making the mechanical fly 
for exhibition purposes. 

The fly was completed in August of this 
year, and it already has been exhibited 
at fairs at Ionia, Mieh.; the State fair at 
Detroit; and at Petersburg, Va. Control 
measures are shown in the exhibits. 


| It demonstrates the manner in which! 


the housefly collects germs, which later 
often are transmitted to foods. ‘The body 
of the mechanical fly 
“hair” made of wire and wax, to represent 
| the hair of the real fly which gathers 
| germs. 


The fly's prqboscis, operated by an elec- 


checked up various details to see that the | tric motor concealed in its body, descends 


structure and proportions were in accord 


Apple Sales Vary 
According to Cities 


Different Localities Found to 
Have Distinct Preferences 


on grains of sugar which lie before it, 
;and expands as does the proboscis of 
the real fly, when it eats. 
of its body also are actuated by motors. 


| The department heretofore has made! 

|@ mechanical cow, sheep, hen and sow, | 
which were used to carry to livestock | 

‘ producers the story of proper feeding and 


;of the operation of the animals’ internal 
organs. These have been exhibited widely. 
| Construction of a mechanical mosquito is 
| being considered. 


Different cities have distinct preference | 


for various kinds of apples, actording to| 


information received in the Department 
of Agriculture and made public recently 
in a summary of current marketing ac- 
tivities. The statement follows in full 


| text: 


New York City usually takes about 29 
per cent of the Rhode Island Greenings 
grown in western New York and 58 of 
the McIntosh; but only 1 per cent of the 
Maiden Blush and 5 per cent of the 
Tompkins Kings, according to Prof. Le- 
land Spencer, 
oi Agriculture. 


| follows: 


| Was closed today, Oc 
jcan Consul at Sur 


New York State College | Tathoku, Japan. 
4 


Changes Are Announced 


In the Foreign Service| 


Changes in personnel of the Foreign 
| Service since Sept. 25 have just been an- 
|nounced by the Department of State as 


The American Consulate at Iquique, Chile, 

st. 10. 

| ohn B. etenam, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Ameri- 
abaya, Java, at present de- 

| tailed to the Department, assigned Consul "at 


William 


Moreland, i ri 
Oreg.. Jr of Portland, 


now American Vice Consul at Guaya- 


According to the records, Pittsburgh | quil, Ecuador, assigned Vice Consul at Liver. 


takes less than 1 per cent of the Green- | P°O 
ings, but more than 20 per cent of the} get 
Dutchess, Tompkins Kings, and Maiden} na 


Blush varieties. 
the Ben Davis and about 14 per cent of 
the Baldwin, Russet, and Stark varieties 
are exported. Seven years’ 


Forty-six per cent of | Janeiro, Brazil. 


records of | 


shipments and sales from western New} 


York orchards show that every State east 


of the Rocky Mountains receives western . 


New York apples. New York uses about 
20 per cent of the crop; Pennsylvania 
about 19 per cent; Ohio about 19 per cent. 


|On the average about 12 per cent is ex-| 
|ported, but in 1926 27 per cent, and in| American Vice Consul at 


1928 21 per cent were exported. 


Thirty-two States to Share 
In National Forest Receipts 


(Continued from Page 3.) 


ing national forests of the 25 per cent of 
receipts (Col. A) and apportionment of 


the 10 per cent fund (Col. B) according to! 


records compiled by the Forest Service, 


| follow: 


B 
$54.55 
5,172.55 
27,567.83 
8,014.28 
112,329.78 
54,084.89 
4,023.99 
53,232.45 


A 
$126.38 
12,931.37 
68,919.57 
29,035.70 
280,824.46 
135,212.00 
10,059.76 
133,081.12 
1.63 


803.59 
982.66 
8,883.64 
67,151.98 
2,106.12 
25,930.69 
11,578.46 
32,211.46 
4,753.91 
1,514.78 
122,557.51 
3,334.38 
63.75 
635.97 
32,099.22 
3,015.35 
58,054.73 
5,853.76 
115,174.01 
443.82 


1.54 
80,055.44 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Florida 
Tdaho 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada . 


393.08 
3,553.45 
26,860.79 
842.45 


4,631.38 
New Mexico .. 12,884.58 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Porto Rico . 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Utah 

Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming .. 


Total $496,243.59 


A 


$1,240,608 99 
pplications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications made public Oct. 
the Federal Radio Commission were: , 

Broadcasting applications: 

Owosse Broadcasting Co., Owosso, Mich., 
construction permit to erect a new station to 
use 830 ke., 1 kw., daytime. 

Reaben & Klotz, McComb, Miss., canstruc- 
tion permit »mended to request 1,420 ke, in- 
stead of 1,370 ke 

WCSC, Lewis Burk, Charleston, 8. C., mod- 
ification of license to change power from 
500 w. to 1 kw. 

KTSL, G. A. Houseman, Laurel, Miss.. 
modification of license to change hours of 
operation from sharing with KRMD to 
davtime. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
NC-9666, new construction permit for 3,106, 
3,070, 3,076, 3,082, 3.088, 5,510, 5,540 ke., 50 
w.; aircraft. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Kansas City, Md.; Burbank, Calif., new con- 
struction’ permits for 278 ke., 15 w.; aero- 
nautical service. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Burbank, Calif 
modification of license for increase in power 
from 10 w. to 15 w. 


, England 

alter C. Thurston, of Phoenix. Ariz.. now 
ailed to the Department of State, desig- 
ted Counselor of Embassy at Rio de 


Jay Walker, of Washington, D. C. now 
American Vice Consul at Bombay, India, as- 
| Signed Vice Consul at Tunis. Tunisia 

Kenneth J. Yearns, of Washington, D. C., 
now detailed to the Department of State. 
mie American Vice Consul at Naples, 


Noneareer 


Charles J. Brennan, of Springfield, Mass 
| now American Vice Consul at Neer. China, ap- 
| pointed Vice Consul at Chefoo. 

Robert C. Coudray, of Newport, R. I.. now 
| Painted Vice Consul at Swatow. 

| The appointment of John J. Coyle. of Buf- 
|falo, N. ¥., now American Vice Consul at 

Dakar, Senegal, as Vice Consul at St. Michael's, 
Azores, is cancelled and he is appointed Vice 
Consul at Paris, France. 

E. Eugene Herbert, of Minnesota now 
American Vice Consul at Regina, Canada, ap- 
pointed Vice Consul at Edmonton 

Davis B. Levis, of Hlinois, now American 
Vice Consul at Tunis, Tunisia, appointed Vice 
Consul at Paris. France. 

Winfield H. Minor, of Kentucky, now Amer- 


{ican Vice Consul at Bombay, India, appointed 


65 | 
321.44 | 


10,372.28 | 


| Vice Consul at Mexico City. Mexico. 

George D. Reuther, of Inglewood, Calif., 
now a clerk in the American Consulate. 
Auckland, New Zealand, appointed American 
Vice Consul at that post. 

Charles C. Sundell, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
now American Vice Consul at Chefoo. China, 
appointed Vice Consul at Amay. 

Foreign Officers 

The following foreign consular officers have 
recently been accorded recognition in the 
United States: 

Costa Rica: D. Calhoun 
Consul at Si. Louis, Mo. 

Great Britain: Thomas Millar. Acting 
, British Vice Consul at Legaspi, Philippine Is- 
lands. 

Guatemala: 


Jones, Honorary 


Hector Giron Zirion, Vice Con- 


| sul at New York. 


Mexico: Luis Lupian G., Consul General at 
|El Paso, Tex.: Raul G. Dominguez, Consul at 


Salt Lake City, Utah; Eduardo Hernandez 


| Chazaro, Consul General at San Antonio, Tex 


12 by| 


Panama: Julio Alvarado, Honorary Vice Con- 
sul at Los Angeles, Oalif.: Manuel Maria 
Valdes, Honorary Consul at Washington, D. C 


is covered with! 


Other parts | 


Mukden, China, ap-| 
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NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, beeks in fer- 

eign languages, official decuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last gine. 


Pitman’s commercial geography of world, rev. 
542 p., illus. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 
1930. 31-22548 

Probst, John B. Service ratings. (Tech. bull. 
no. 4.) 94 p.. illus. Chicago, Ill., Bur. of 
public personnel administration and Civil 
service assembly of U. S. and Canada, 1931. 

31-22546 


Williams, ‘Jesse F. Personal hygiene applied. 
520 p., ilus. Phila, W. B. Saunders co., 
1931. $1-22552 


Woodroffe-Hicks, E. Solution of cancer prob- 
lem, based on enquiry into bio-chemical 
and radio-active properties of iiving mat- 
ter. 98 p. Southsea, Coasby & co., itd. 
printers. 1931. 31-22554 

Keats, John. Letters of ed. by 
Maurice B. Forman. Oxford 
univ. press, 1931. 31-269838 

Kelly, Melville C. U.S. postal policy. 320 p. 

| N. Y¥., D. Appleton, 1931. 31-22448 

Kettridge, Julius 0. French-English and Eng- 
lish-French dictionary of commercial & 
financial terms. 647 p. Lond., G. Routledge 
& sons, 1931. 

| Newman, Evelyn. 

| temporary drama. 


John Keats, 


2 v. Lond 


Internatl. mode in con- 
208 p. Kingsland 
| press, 1931. 31-22460 
| Baltzell, Winton J., ed. Complete history of 
music for schools, clubs, and private read- 
ing. 659 p., illus. Phila., Pa., Theo. Presser 
co., 1931. 31-2227 
| Basch, Victor. Schumann, life of sufferin#? 
by .. .: trans. from French by Catherine 
A. Phillips. 243 p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 
1931. 31-28949 
Brocklehurst, Henry C. Game animals of 
| Sudan, habits and distribution. 170 
| ilus. Lond., Gurney & Jackson, 1931 
31-22540 
Brookmire economic service, inc. Your other 
business. 42 p. N. ¥., Brookmire economic 
service, 1931. 31-22645 
Campbell, Florence. are num- 
bered; manual of for every- 
| body. 245 p., ilus. Smith, 1931. 
31-22632 
| Caskey, Lacey D. Atgjic vase paintings in 
| Museum of fine arts, Boston, by . . and 


Your days 
numerology 
BW. Y., &. 


J. D. Beazley. 1 v., illus. Boston, Pub. 
for Museum of fine arts by Oxford univ. 
press. 1931. 31-22220 
Chapman, Michael A. Heart of fathets; brief 
sermons on Sunday Gospel. 371 p St. 
Louis, Mo., B. Herder book co., 1931 
31-22635 
Council ef church bds. of educ. Handbook, 
1931. 1 v. N. ¥., Council of church boards 
of educ. in U. S., 1931. 31-27198 
ress, Ira B. Money and banking. p. 
| WN. ¥., Amer. inst. of banking, 1931. 31-22643 
| Davis, Bert H. Leadership through Chris- 
tian endeavor. 180 Boston, Chicago, 
Internatl. soc. of Christian endeavor, 1931. 
31-22634 
Denys, Joyce. Mrs. Dose, doctor’s wife. 153 
p., illus. N. Y., D. Appleton & co., 1931. 
| 31-22542 
| Du-Plat-Taylor, Francis M. G. Reclamation 
of land from sea. 153 p., illus. _ Lond., 
| Constable & co., 1931. 31-22224 
| Dykema, Peter W. Music for public school 
| ‘administrators. 171 p. N. Y., Teachers coll., 
Columbia univ., 1931. 31-22279 
Eckford, Eugenia. Wonder windows; stories 
and pictures of art in many lands. 168 p., 
illus. N. Y¥., E. P. Dutton & co., ed 
31-222 


AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Soil Survey of Jackson County, Miss.—Series 
1927, No. 19, Bur. of Chemistry and Soils, 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. and Miss. Geological 
Survey. Price, 20 cents. Agr. 31-904. 

Careers, Journalism—Leaf. No. 8, Office of 
Educ., U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 5 

| cents. E31-758. 

| Juvenile Court Statistics: 1929—Children’s 
Bur. Pub. No. 207, U. S. Dept. of Labor. 
Price, 15 cents. (L29-155). 

| Experiment Station Record—Vol. 65, No. 6, 
Oct., 1931, Abstract Number. Office of Ex- 
eriment Stations, U. S. Dept. of Agric. 
ubseription price, $1.50 a year. 

(Agr. 9-832). 

New Reclamation Era—Vol. 22, No. 10, Oct., 
1931, Bur. of Reclamation, U. S. Dept. of 
Interior. Subscription price, 75 cents a 
year (9-35252) 

Specifications for Descriptions of Tracts of 
Land. Bd. of Surveys and Maps of Fedl. 
Govt. Price, 10 cents 

Reappraisements of Merchandise by U. S. Cus- 
toms Court—No. 111, Reappraisement Cir. 
Nos. 2105-2115. Subscription price, 75 cents 
a year. (13-2916) 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS + 


>. » 


Publications of Interstate Commerce Comm. * 


—Price List 
Docs 


59, 18th Ed. Free at Supt. of 
(25-26812)\ 
Journal of Agricl. Research—Vol. 43, No. 5, 
Sept. 1. 1931, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Sub- 
scription price, $4 a year (Agr. 13-1827) 
Anodontites: Genus of South and Central 
Amer. and Mexican Pearly Fresh-water Mus- 
sels—No. 2889. from Proceedings of U. S. 
Natl. Museum, Vol. 79. Free at Museum. 
Agricl. Situation—Vol. 15, No. 10, Oct. 1, 1931, 
Bur. of Agricl. Economics, U. 8. Dept. of 
Agric. Subscription price, 25 cents a year. 
(Agr. 26-1797) 

Monthly Weather Review—Vol. 59, No. 7, « 
1931, Weather Bur., U. S. Dept. of Ace. 
) 


Subscription price, $1.50 a year. (Agr. 9- 
STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 
Information regarding these publications 


may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Mass.,—Ann. Rept. of Adj. Gen. for yr. ended 
Dec. 31. 1930. Submitted to Gov. and Com- 
mander in Chief by Jesse F. Stevens, Brig. 
Gen., A. G. D Mass. N. G.—Adj. Gen. 
Boston, 1931. 

Ind.— Year Book, 1930. Comp. and Pub 
direction of Harry G. Leslie, Gov 
Legisi. Bur., Charles Kettleborough 
dianapolis, 1930 

Calif.—Dept. of Natural Resources, Div. of 
Fish and Game—3\1st Bienn. Rept. for 2 yrs. 
ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to Gov. by 
I. Zellerbach, Fish and Game Comr. Sacra- 
mento, 1931. 

Hil.—lith Ann. Rept. 
yr. 1929 
Kinney, 


under 
by the 
Dir. In- 


of Tax Comm 
Submitted to Gov. by G. DeF. 
Dir. of Finance. Springfield, 1931.P 
Vt.—Rept. of Fire Marshal. Insurance Dept., 
for yr. ended Dec. 31. 1930 R. C. Clark, 
Fire Marshal. Montpelier, 1931 
Calif.—Rept. of Code Comm.., for 1930 
mitted to Gov. and Legisl. by 
Ridgway, Chairman, Dec. 15, 193 
mento, 1931. 
Ala.—3rd Quadrennial Rept. of Dept 
and Fisheries, Oct. 1, 1926—Sept. 
Submitted to Gov. by I. 
Montgomery, 1931 - 
C.—Cases Argued and Determined in Su- 
preme Court. Spring Term, 1930, and Fall 
Term, 1930—Vol. 199 Reptd. by Robt. C. 
Strong. Raleigh, 1931. 


for f. 


Sub- 
Thos. C. 
0. Sacra- 
of Game 
30, 1930. 
T. Quinn, Comr. 


N. 


Consider the dilution 


when choosing 


an antiseptic 


or germicide 


A bottle of Zonite is a bottle of antiseptic in a state of 
considerable concentration. In the dilutions recom- 
mended, Zonite is a positive and effective germicidal 
agent, but in purchasing the bottle the public may be 


thoroughly confident that it i 


s receiving the con- 


centrated Zonite which it expects and not a pre- 


diluted product. Consider 


the dilution when you are 


choosing an antiseptic or germicide. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 


Chryster Building, New York 


oe 











Supreme Court Declines to 
Decision 
Actions Relating to Oath 


or acainst warfare in general, are of no 


AvtTHorizey STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PresENTep Heretn, Berne 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UnNrtTep States DaILYy 





Modify Its 


On Bearing of Arms 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


avail.” 


Declaring that tne decision is bound to 
have a most far-reaching effect and that 
its operation cannot be limited to Prof. 
Macintosh and Miss Bland alone, the at- 
torneys stated that “from henceforth no 


Rehearing Denied 
MacIntosh-Bland 
Citizenship Case 


Pm, tape ecg ye 
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| chasing agent for the 
|and chairman of the 


in 


Wash., and York. Pa. 


member of the Quaker sect can be eligi- 


ble to citizenship 


except 


upon an ex- 


press renunciation of the most distinc- 
Several 
courts, it was pointed out, have rejected 
the applications of Quakers for citizen- | 
ship “for no reason other than their re-| 
fusal to abandon the distinctive Quaker | 


tive 


attitude with respect to military service. | 
Similar decisions are also reported in the 
case of members of other sects such as 


tenet of his _ faith.” 


the Mennonites.” 


In the petition in the Bland case it was 
urged that the court, “by reading into the 
Naturalization Act a congressional direc- 
tion that women must promise 
arms in order to become citizens, is run- 
ning counter to every instinct and tradi- 


tion of our civilization.” 


majority 


the 4-to-5 decision last 
of the court 


In 


terms which Congress imposes. 


with Congress. 


. 


sity of war to Congress. 


In announcing the dissenting views of 
four of the justices, Chief Justice Hughes 
declared that Congress in the naturaliza- 
tion laws has not required by the statu- 
tory oath to “support and defend the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
against all enemies” that an applicant for 
citizenship promise to bear arms notwith- 
@stand religious or conscientious scruples. 

Congress has not demanded, he stated, 

that an “applicant promise to put allegi- 
¢@ ance to temporal power above what is sin- 
cerely believed to be one’s duty to God.” 
The Chief Justice pointed out that the 
same oath is required of civil employes 


generally. 


to bear 


May, 


pointed out 
naturalization is a privilege to be given, 
qualified or withheld as Congress may 
determine and which the alien can claim 
of right only upon compliance with the 


Congress’ Responsibility 

The responsibility for declaring war un- 
der the Constitution, it was noted, rests 
An alien who applies for 
citizenship, according to the opinion of the 
majority of the justices, may not reserve 
to himself the right to pass on the neces- 
sity and moral justification for a war and 
thereby place himself on a different foot- 
ing from the native-born or admitted citi- 
zens who are required to leave the neces- 


Tug Wreckage Case | 
Not to Be Reviewed | 


of whether 


On Liability for Damage 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
on Oct. 12 refused to pass on the question 


a tug 


that 


the 


inion een nnn ss sce ne 


Supreme Court Will Not Pass 


is liable for damage 


caused to a pier by a floating wreckage 
on the ground that it allegedly towed the 
wreckage from a place where it could not 
cause any damage to a place where it 
constituted a serious menace to lives and 


property. 


It was further alleged that the 


tug owner's sole motive in disturbing the 


wreckage was one of private gain. 


This quetsion was presented to the court 


in the case of Olympic Salt Water Co. 
v. Shipowners and Merchants Tugboat 


Co., No. 90. 


In this case the owner of the tug boat 
commenced a proceeding in the United 


States District 


Court for the Southern 


@District of California in which he sought 


to have his liability 
tioner, the owner of th 

filed a claim for damages 
court found that 


relieved him of all liability. 


limjted. 


The peti- 
damaged pier, 
The district 
the owner of the tug 
had not been negligent and consequently 
This judg- 
ment was affirmed by the Circuit Court of 


Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 


The petitioner claimed that neither the 
(33 U. S. Code 409) 
any other statute relieves the owner of the 
The respondent 
in his reply brief alleged that no issue 
of limitation of liability could be con- 
the lower courts 
found as a question of fact that the owner 


Wreck Statute 


tug boat from liability. 


sidered because 


of the tug boat was not negligent. 


Rehearing Denied in Case 
Of Indiana Chain Store Tax 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


ishing growth” to support 


its conclusion | 


nor 


had 





that there are differences and advantages 
“More and | 
more persons, like the appellee, have found 
advantages in this method of merchandis- 
ing and have therefore adopted it. 

“The court below fell into the error of 
assuming that the distinction between the 
appellee’s business and that of the other 


in favor of the chain stores 


of ownership. 


sorts of stores mentioned was solely one 
It disregarded the differ- 


ences shown by the record. They consist 
not merely in ownership, but in organiza- 
tion, management, and type of business 
upon a 


transacted. The statute 


Similarly situated. 


treats 
similar basis all owners of chain 


stores 
In the light of what} 


| 


we have said this is all the Constitution | 


requires.” 


Two other so-called 


“chain-store 


tax” | 


cases are scheduled for hearing before the 
court within’the next few days 


of these, Great 
Co. et al. v. 


statute levying on the owner 
more mercantile establishments a tax of | 
$50 for each store operated in the State} 


in excess of one 


In 


Atlantic & Pacific 
Maxwell, etc., No 


one | 
Tea 


2, the va- 
lidity is questioned of a North Carolina 


of two or 


In the case of Mitchell 


etc., v. Penny Stores, Inc., No. 5, the court 
is asked to rule whether a statute of Mis- 
sissippi, providing that the rate of a gross 
Sales tax shall be doubled in the case of 
an operator of more than five stores, is 


valid. 


Board to Formulate Plan 





For Nicaraguan Canal 


The Interoceanic Canal Board will for- 
mulate its recommendations with regard 
to the proposed construction of the Nica- 
raguan Canal at a meeting on Oct: 13, the 
Department of War announced on Oct. 12 
The statement in full text follows 

The Interoceanic Canal Board will meet 


in Washington, D. C., Tuesday, Oct 


1931, to review its plans, 
recommendations for 


13, 


estimates and 
the proposed Nica- 


raguan Canal with a view to thet being 


submitted to 
session. 


the Congress 


at 


its 


next 


@.The members of the Board are as fol- 


lows: 


Col. Ernest Graves, of Washington; 


Lieut. Col. Dan I. Sultan, of Washington: 
S. B. Williamson, of Washington; 
Anson Marston, of the State College of 


Agriculture and Mechanical 
Iowa; and R. G. Finch, of Albany, N. Y 


Arts, 


Dean 


Ames, 


Centralized Buying Plan Consideration Is Denied 
In Operation in 38 States 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 12—The govern- 
ments of two States—Maine and North 
Carolina—adopted centralized purchasing 
this year, bringing the total number of 
States which are now operating under a 


policy of central buying to 38, according |! 
to a report by Walter N. Kirkman, pur- | im the case of Harker v. Ralston Purina 


| ernmental purchasing of the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents. 

Among counties and cities which con- 
sidered the adoption of central buying as 
an economy and efficiency measure during! power was clearly 
the past year, Mr. Kirkman reports, were 
the counties of West Virginia and Wash- 
ington, and Albany County, N. Y., and 
the cities of Vancouver, Canada; Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Knoxville, Tenn.; New Bed-| other party in interest. 
ford, Mass.; Omaha, Nebr.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Ottawa, Canada; Peoria, Ill.; 
j idence, 2. I.; New Haven, Conn.; Tacoma, 


|not purchase its own stock although it 
O R | may, have a surplus, and that any con- 
n Repur as 6 ract or option made by such a corpora- 
I chase of Stock tion for the purchase of its stock is ultra 

The Supreme Court of the United States | vires and void. 
has declined to consider the question of | 


the right of a Missouri corporation to re-| Rulings Promulgated by 


ae its own stock under a contract 
with one of its employes giving it such a Board of Tax Appeals 
Promulgated Oct. 12 


right upon the termination of the em- 
ployer and employe relationship, raised | 
S. G. Armstrong. Docket No. 35096. 
Claimed deduction disallowed (a) as 


loss since there is no evidence that 
the loss was sustained within the tax- 
able year, or (b) as a bad debt since 
there is no evidence that the debt was 
eharged off within the taxable year. 


Freeman-Hampton Oil Corporation. 
Docket Nos. 33336, 41011, 45479. 


Deductions by way of depreciation 
not allowed on account of expendi- 
tures made in connection with the ex- 
ploration, drilling, and development of 
oil leases not represented by prysical 
properties, A. T. Jergins Trust, 22 B. 
T. A. 551, distinguished. 


Co., No. 81. The Supreme Court an- 
nounced on Oct. 12 that it had decided 
not to review the case. 

_ The Circuit Court of Appeals in hold- 
ing (45 F. (2d) 929) that the corporation 
did have such a right found that the 
within the implied 
powers of the corporation and that the 
exercise of the power would not impair | 
the corporation’s capital or jeopardize in| 
any way the rights of creditors or any 


State of Maryland, 
committee on govy- 


| 


The petitioner alleged that this decision 
Prov- | was in conflict with the decisions of Mis- | 
souri courts, it being, claimed that the 
‘law of Missouri is that a corporation can‘ 





“Give me 
Lucky Strike 
Every Time 





“My throat is all important to me. 
No harsh irritants for yours truly. 
Give me Lucky Strike every time. 
And pat yourself on the back 
for your new Cellophane wrap- 
per with that tab which makes 
the package so easy to open.” 


m2 Dorothy Mackaill is the same fascinat- 
ing, rollicking personality in real life as the 
parts she plays. Watch for Dorothy in her 
next First National Picture,” Safe In 
Hell.” There is never a dull moment in any 
of First National’s pictures starring that 
Mackaill girl. 





. 
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That LUCKY tab! Moisture- Proof 
Cellophane. Sealed tight—Ever right. 
The Unique Humidor Package. Zip— 
And it’s open! See the new notched 
tab on the top of the package. Hold 
down one half with your thumb. E__—S 
Tear off the other half. Simple. Quick. Zip! That’s 
all. Unique! Wrapped in dust-proof, moisture- 
proof, germ-proof Cellophane. Clean, protected, 
neat, FRESH!—what could be more modern than 
LUCKIES’ improved Humidor package—so easy 
to open! Ladies—the LUCKY TAB is—your 
finger nail protection. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough 


And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps 
that “‘Toasted’’ Flavor Ever Fresh 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday ‘evening over N.B.C. networks. 








7 Ha 
‘Supreme Court Not to Test 


| Decision on Tax Refunds 


| The Supreme Court of the United States 
Oct. 12 denied the petition for rehearing 
| Seeking the redetermination by the court 


of the Federal tax case in which it held 
at the last term that a taxpayer is not 
entitled to interest on a refund represent- 
ing overpayment of income and excess 
profits taxes when it appears that the ad- 


jJustment was made under the Commis- 
sioner’s discretionary power to grant re- 
lief owing to abnormal conditions affect- 
|ing invested capital. 

It was urged in the petition, in the case 
of Maas & Waldstein Co. v. United States, 
No. 263, 1930 docket, that any tax to be 
refundable under the Revenue Acts must 
be illegal, and therefore comes within the 
provision for the payment of interest on 


refunds of taxes “erroneously or illegally | 


assessed or collected.” 
The court ruled that letters written by 
the taxpayer to the taxing authorities did 
















































tection 


Made of the finest tobaccos —the Cream of many 
Crops —LUCKY STRIKE alone offers the throat pro- 


includes the use of modern Ultra Violet Rays=— the 
process that expels certain harsh, biting irfitants 
naturally present in every tobacco leaf. These 
expelled irritants are not present in your LUCKY 
STRIKE. “'They’re out—so they can’t be in!’”No won- 
der LUCKIES are always kind to your throat. 
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| not amount “to a precise objection to an | * © 
| unauthorized exaction within the intend- | Case Involving Grade Mark 


|ment of the statute. Meticulous compli- ; i 
|} ance by the taxpayer with the prescribed | Will Not Be Reviewed 
The question of whether the use of a 


conditions must appear before he can re- | 
word to indicate a grade of one of @ 


| cover.” 
;number of like products infringes a reg- 
|istered trade mark consisting of the same 





|Review Refused in Case 


| Involving Delivery of Notes word on a like ~~oduct, raised in the 
; case of H. P. Coffee Co. v. Reid, Murdock 

The right of the maker and endorser’ & Co., No. 104, will not be r viewed by 
of certain promissory notes to a jury trial| the Supreme Court of the United States, 


’ it was announced on Oct. 12. 
on the question of whether the notes The user of the grade mark contended 


were delivered conditionally or absolutely |that one who is said to be a newcomer 
where the equitable defense of fraudulent | does not acquire by adopting and regis- 
misrepresentation was set up, the sole|tering the same mark the right to bar 
question involved in the case of Coakley | the first user from further use of his grade 
v. Equitable Bank & Trust Company, No.| The court was also asked to pass on 
75, will not be considered by the Supreme} the question of ..hether an action by one 
Court of the United States. The court|of two users of the same trade mark on 
denied a petition to review the case on|the same goods comes too late if brought 


Oct. 12.__ after a 40-year period of allegdly con- 
The Circuit Court’ of Appeals decided |current use. This case was presented to 
(46 Fed. (2d) 967) that the maker and| the Supreme Court from the Circuit Court 


endorser of the notes was not entitled to| of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit (8 U. S. 
Pat. Q. 420). 


a jury trial. 





*Is Miss Mackailll’s 
Statement Paid 
For? 


You may be interested in 
knowing that not one cent 
was paid to Miss Mackaill 
to make the above state- 
ment. Miss Mackaill has 
been a smoker of LUCKY 
STRIKE cigarettes for 6 
years. We hope the pub- 
licity herewith given will be 
as beneficial to her and to 
First National, her produe- 
ers, as her endorsement of 
LUCKIES is to you and to us. 


Copr., 1931, 
The American 
Tobacco Co. 


of the exclusive ““TOASTING” Process which 
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Orders Handed Down by Tribunal 


Granting Petitions for Review 


Tests Were Allowed in 10 Cases at First Session 


Of the New Term Devoted to the 
Hearing of Oral Argument 


HE first session of the new term of the Supreme Court of the United States de- 
voted to the hearing of’oral arguments was held on Oct. 12, after attorneys had 
been admitted to the bar and motions heard. 

The court also handed down its orders granting petitions for writs of certiorari 
in 10 cases atid denying review of 72 cases on petition for writ of certiorari. Having 
no cases under advisement, no opinions were handed down. 

The journal of the day’s proceedings, and of the day call, follows in full text: 


Oct. 12, 1931 


Present: The Chief Justice. Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van’ Devanter, Mr. Jus- 
tice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. 
Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. 
Justice Stone. and Mr. Justice Roberts. 

Andrew Paul Federline, of Washington, D. 
C.; Homer C. Fulton, of Duluth, Minn.; 
Howard F. Cline, of Detroit. Mich.; H. Gor- 
don Chute. of Seattle. Wash.; Frederick C. 
Furth, of Detroit, Mich.; Joseph Jacobs. of 
Boston, Mass.; Robert E. Milling Jr., of New 
Orleans, La.; Sidney Newberg, of New York 
City; George A. Wilson, of Des Moines, 
Iowa; Florence A. Quintin, of New York 
City; John Bird Quintin, of New York City; 
Alex Glick, of Detroit. Mich; Hubert Bla- 
lock, of West Hartford. Conn.; Frank Du- 
laney, of Glenwood Springs, Colo.; Charles 
Hutchinson, of Des Moines, Iowa; Anthony 
P. Donadie Jr., of Cincinnati, Ohio; George 
WilMam Hansen, of Chicago, Ill.; Sidney 
Neuman, of Chicago, Il!.; Albert Hunting- 
ton Pendleton, of Chicago, Ill.; John C. 
Cung’l, of Tucson, Ariz.; J. M. St. Paul Jr.. 
of New Orleans, La.; G. Frank Lipper, of 
Houston, Tex.; Justin Winfred Shrader, of 
Boston, Mass.; Burton J. Wyman, of Onk- 
land, Calif.; William Joachim. of New “ork 
City; Howard P. Williamson, of Dayton, 
Ohio; Ralph C. Davis, of Pictsour.., ..., 
Thomas Stephen Brown, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
and George W. Ferguson, of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
were admitted to practice. 


+ + 

The Chief Justice announced: 

In view of the large number of such or- 
ders, the orders of the Court made this day, 
upon motions submitted and upon applica- 
tions for writs of certiorari, as shown upon 
the list certified by the Chief Justice, will 
not be announced orally and are filed with 
the Clerk of the Court. 

No. ——. In re disbarment of Harold J. 
Bandy. It being represented to the Court 
that Harold J. Bandy, of Granite City, State 
of Illinois, a member of the bar of this 
Court, did, on Sept. 11, 1931, cause the case 
of Harry Blockburger v. The United States 
of America to be docketed in this Court as 
No. 374, October Term, 1931, and did, on 
Sept. 19, 1931, formally enter his appearance 
in this Court in that cause as counsel for 
the petitioner: that, for the purpose of com- 
plying with the rules of this Court requiring 
that the Clerk shall in all cases be satis- 
fied as to the payment of fees and costs, 
the said Harold J. Bandy sent to the Clerk 
of this Court, under date of Sept. 7. 1931, 
and Sept. 16, 1931, his checks for $10 and 
for $75, respectively, as deposits to secure the 
payment of estimated Clerk's fees and 
printing costs in said cause, that payment 
of said checks was refused by the drawee 
bank and that the said checks were re- 
turned to the Clerk marked “Insufficient 
funds:” that the said Bandy has failed to 
reply to, and has refused to pay the charges 
upon, a telegram sent to him by the Clerk 
on Sept. 28. 1931, in respect to such checks, 
and has failed to reply to a letter addressed 
to him by the Clerk on Sept. 29, 1931, on 
the same subject, or to a further letter, 
dated Oct. 7, 1931, in which the Clerk earn- 
estly requested him to make immediate 
reply, since the petition of the said Block- 
burger for a writ of certiorari would be due 
for submission to this Court on Monday, 
Oct. 12, 1931. 

Now. therefore. it is ordered P 
said Harold J. Bandy show cause, if any 
there be, on or before Monday, Oct. 26, 
next. by written response to this rule, why 
his name should not be stricken from the 
roll of attorneys admitted to practice be- 
fore the bar of this court, on the ground 
that he has failed to demean himself as 
an attorney and counseéliér of this court. 
uprightiv, and according to law, in keeping 
with the obligation of his oath. 

++ + 

No. —, Original. Ex parte James Edward 
Murphy, petitioner. The motion for leave 
to file a petition for writ of mandamus is 
denied. 

No. —. Original. Ex parte Richard Husty, 
petitioner. The motion for leave to file 
a petition for writ of Mandamus is denied. 

No. 5, Original. The State of Wisconsin 
et al.. complainants, v. The State of Illi- 
nois et al.; 

No. 8. Original. State of Michigan et al.. 
complainants, v. The State of Illinois et al.; 
and 

No. 9. Original. State of New York et al., 
complainants, v. The State of Illinois et al 
The semiannual report of the defendants 
dated July 1, 1931, is received and ordered 
to be filed. 

No. 11, Original. Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky. complainant, v. State of Indiana et 
al. Report No. 3 of the defendant dated 
Aug. 29, 1931, is received and ordered to be 


filed. 
> + * 

No. 484, October Term. 1930. The Federal 
Trade Commission, petitioner, v. Raladam 
Company. The motion to modify the judg- 
ment of this court in this case is denied 
without prejudice to application to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Avpeals for similar relief. 

No. 454, October Term, 1930. John M. 
Brant Company, petitioner. v. The United 
States. The motion for leave to file pe- 
tition for rehearing in this case ts denied. 

No. 41. Painters District Council No. 14, 
of Chicago, etc., et al.. appellant, v. The 
United States of America. On suggestion 
of a diminution of the record the motion 
for a writ of certiorari im this case is 
granted. 

No. 60. Chicago & North Western Railway 
Company, petitioner, v. Eugene Belle. On 
suggestion of a diminution of the record 
the motion for a writ of certiorari in this 
case is denied. 


- 


that the 


Petitions for Certiorari 


Granted and Denied 


No. 62. American Hide and Leather Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. The United States. Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari to the Court of 
claims granted. 

No. 79. Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 
Co., petitioner. v. Industrial Commission of 
Mllinois and Joe Thomac. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the Cireui Court of Cook 
County, State of Illinois, granied. 

No. 137. Matson Navigation Company, 
petitioner, v. The United States. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims 
granted. 

e @ > 


Elgin. Joliet & Eastern 
petitioner, ¥, Richard R. 
Administrator, ete.: and 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
petitioner, v. Richard R. 
Churchill, Administrator, etc. Petition for 
writs of certiorari to the Appellate Court 
of the State of Illinois, First District, and 
to the Supreme Court of the State of Mii- 
nois granted. 

No. 98. Arizona Grocery Company, péti- 
tioner, v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company. et al. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
granted 

No. 115. Edgar Percy Lewis, et al.. peti- 
tioners, v. Marshall S. Reynolds, Individually. 
etc Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Tenth Circuit granted. 

No. 130. Denver and Rio Grande Western 
Railroad Company et al., petitioner, v. Ben 
Terte, Judge, etc. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court of the State 
of Missouri granted 

No. 162. United States of America, ex rel 
Aspasia Polymeris et al., petitioners, v. 
Joseph W. Trudell, Immigration Inspector 
in Charge. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court gf Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit orantel 

-~ + + 

No. 172. Marine Transit Corporation et 
al., petitioner v. Louis Louis Dreyfus et al. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit granted 

No. 47. Rocky Brook Mills Company, peti- 
tioner. v. The United States. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims 
dente The motion to remand is also 
denied. 

No. 61. Earl L. Fisher et 
v. Scott Redfield et al. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the Supreme Court of Ore- 
gon denied. 


No. 86. 
Company, 
Churchill, 

No. 87. 
Company, 


Railway 


Railway 


al., petitioners 





+ 


v. Emory Timmons et al. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa denied. 

No. 70 M. Hohenberg et 
etc.. petitioners, v. Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Company Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit denied. 

No. 73 The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad Company, petitioner, v 
Duris Berry. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit denied 

No. 74 Walter Beck, netitionsr, \ 
souri Valley Drainage District, ¢-c 
tion for writ of certiorari to tte 
States Circuit Court of Appeals 
Eighth Circuit denied 


> > = 
Daniel H. Coakley, 

Bank & Trust Co 
tion for writ of certiorari 
States Circuit Court of 
First Circuit denied. 

No. 76. Akties, Dampskibsselskabet 
nenberg. as owner, etc., et al., 
v. G. Mikkelsen, et al.; and 

No. 190. G. Mikkelsen, et al., petitioners, 

Akties, Dampskibsselskabet Donnenberg, 
etc., et al. Petitions for writs of certiorari 
to the United States Cireult Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fourth Circuit denied. 

No. 78. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railway Company, petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cult Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit denied. 

No. 81. Leon C. Harker, petitioner, v. Ral- 
ston Purina Company. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit denied. 

No. 82. I. Tanenbaum Son & Company. 
etitioner, v. Drumber-Bingell Company, 
ne. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit denied. 

No. 83. Howard Thomas, 
etc., petitioner, v. Morton Salt Company. 
Petition for writ of cértiorari to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Michigan de- 


nied. 
++ + 


No. 90. Olympic Salt Water Comopany, 
petitioner.v. The Shipowners and Merchants 
Tugboat Company. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court of 
Apbeal« for the Ninth Circuit denied. 

No. 92. Lehigh Va'ley Transit Company, 
petitioner, v. Roger H. Zanes, Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
dented. 

No. 93. M. C. Garber. petitioner, v. David 
Burnet, Commissioner of International Rev- 
enue; 

No. 94 L. G 
Burnet, 
nue; 

No. 95. James Tait, petitioner, v. David 
Burnet, Commissioner of International Rev- 
enue; and 

No. 96. W. F. Kistler Estate et al.. peti- 
tioners, v. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue Petition for writs of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit de- 
nied 

No. 99. William 
ers. v. The State of Colorado, 
Petition for writ of certiorari 
preme Court of the State of 
nied. 

No. 100. 


al.. covartners 


Mis- 
Peti- 
United 
for the 


No. 
Vv. Equitable 


75 petitioner, 
Company. Peti- 
to the United 
Appeals for the 


Don- 
petitioners, 


Administrator. 


Moore, petitioner, v. David 
Commissioner of Internal Reve- 


Driscoll et al., petition- 
etc., et al. 
to the Su- 


Colorado de- 


Hamilton Rubber Manvufactur- 
ing Co., et al., petitioners, v. Maco Stewart 
Sr., et al. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Cireuit Court of Appeals 
fom the Fifth Circuit denied. 

No. 101 Williom F. Kelly, petitioner, v. 
The Queensboro National Bank of the City 
of New York. Petition for writ of certiorarl! 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit denied. 

No. 102 Samson Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany. vetitioner, v. R. H. Eggleston, Trus- 
tee, etc. Petition for writ of certiorar! to 
the United States Cirevit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit denied. 


+ + + 

No. 103. Aetna Life Insurance Comuany, 
petitioner. v. Lucy G. Wharton. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Covrt of Appeals for the Eighth 
Cireuit denier. 

No. 104 H. P. Coffee Comovany. peti- 
tioner. v. Reid, Murdoch & Comnany. Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Cireuit Court of Appea's for the 
Eighth Cirevit denied 

No. | 106 Charlies Lantz 
Thornhill Francis Broome. 
of certiorari to the Sunreme 
State of California denied 

No. 107. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Jules Emmanuel Dento 
Cornec, Master, ete. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the United States Cireuit Court 
of Appeals for the Pourth Cireuit dented. 

No. 108. Southern Rai!wav—Carolina Di- 
vision, petitioner. v. Minnie L. Neal, Ad- 
ministratrix. Petiton for writ of certiorar! 
to the Sunreme Court of the State of South 
Carolina denied. 

No». 198. Benigo Velazquez, petitioner, v. 
R. W. Rickson, Master. etc. Petition for 
writ of cértiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Clr- 
cuit denied. 

No. 110. 
petitioner. v. Robert 
etc. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Cires't Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit denied. 


+ + + 

No. 111. Skaggs Sefeway Stores, Incorpo- 
rated, petitioner, v. Fred Dunkle. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 
cuit denied, 

No. 113. Lamont, Corliss & Co. et al., pe- 
titioners, v. The United States of America. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals denied. 

No. 121. Celanese Corporation of America, 
petitioner, v. The United States of Americh. 


vetitioner, v. 
Petition for writ 
Court of the 


S. J. Schneider. Trustee. etc., 


H. Lueas, Collector, 


« 


+ 





Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals denied. 

No. ¥35. F. B. Vandegrift & Co., petition- 
ers, v. The United States. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals denied. 

No. 254. F. M. Jabara & Bros, petitioner, 
v. The United States. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the United States Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals denied. 

No. 255. The American Foundation, Inc., 
petitioner. v. The United States. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals denied. 

No. 286. Wilbur-Ellis Co. et al.. peti- 
tioners, v. The United States. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals denied. 
_No. 114, Citizens Bank of Warrenton, pe- 
tioner, v. Warner Moore. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit 
denied. 

No. 116. James Soloment, Trustee. peti- 
tioner, v. O'Neill-Orr Construction Company 
et al. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
Supreme Court of the State of Florida 


denied. 
i & © 

No. 117. Southern Pacific Company, pe- 
tioner. v. L. T. McCready et al. Petition 
for writ_of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit denied. 

No. 119. American Automobile Insurance 
Company, petitioner, v. Castle, Roper- 
Mathews and Charles H. Roner. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Covrt of Appeais for the Eighth 
Cireult denied. 

No. 124. Nelson P. Gay, Executor, etc., 
petitioner, v. New York Life Insurance Com- 

any. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 

nited States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Bixth Circuit denied. 

No. 125. Harold C. Hill, Tax Assessor, etc., 
petitioner, v. Helen Strong Carter. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit ourt of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit is ‘denied. 

~ + + 

No. 127. Grand Trunk Western Railway 
Company, petitioner, v. Marion Heatlie, Spe- 
cial Administratrix, etc.; 

No. 128. Gtank Trunk Western Railway 
Cotnpany, petitioner, v. Ida May Drew, Spe- 
cial Administratrix, etc.; and 

No. 129. Grand Trunk Western Railway 
Company, petitioner, v. James White. Peti- 
tion for writs of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit denied. 

No. 131. Charles Braden et al., petition- 
ers. v. The United States of America. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit denied. 

No. 132. States Steamship Company, peti- 
tioner, v. Jac Wychezel. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Oregon denied. 

No. 133. Pueblo de San Juan, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit 
denied. 

No. 134. The Great Lakes Towing Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. The Kinsman Transit 
Company. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit denied. 

No. 138. Kansas City Southern Railway 
Company et al., petitioners, v. Silica Prod- 
ucts Company. Petition for writ of certio- 
rari to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit denied. 

-~ ++ 

No. 139. Otto W. Klose, petitioner, v. The 
United States of America; and 

No. 140. Arthur Lorenz, petitioner, v. The 
United States of America. Petition for writs 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 
denied. 

No. 141. Grays Harbor Motorship Corp., pe- 
titioner, v. The United States. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims 
denied. 

No. 143. Excelsior Brewing, Inc., et al., pe- 
titionets, v. The 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit denied. 

No. 145. Ernest E. Cook et al.. petitioners, 
v. The Illinois Bankers Life Association et al. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
Stetes Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sev- 
enth Circuit denied. 


+~+ + 

No. 147. Victor Blackwood, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cult Court of Appeals for the First Circuit 
denied. 

No. 148. John Garcia, petitioner, v. 
United States of America. 
of certiorari 
Court of 
denied. 

No. 149. The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, petitioner, v. The United 
States Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the Court of Claims denied. 

No. 150. Houston Oil & Transport Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Aetna Insurance Com- 
any. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 

nited States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ffth Circuit denied. 

+ + 

No. 151. Earl D. Boss, petitioner, v. The 
United States of America. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 
cult denied. 

No. 152 Oglesby Coal Company, peti- 
tioner, v, David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit denied. 

No. 153. James P. Jones, petitioner, v. 
Commonwealth of Virginia Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court of 
Appealk of the State of Virginia denied. 

No. 144. Sens Credig et al., petitioners, v. 
R. 8S. Sterling et al. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit de- 
nied. 

No. 155. American Trust Company, peti- 
tioner, v. American Railway Express Com- 
pany. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 

nited States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit denied. 


++ + 


Carlotta L. Cowles et al., pe- 
titioners. v. Thomas F. Reddy et al. Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorar! to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Cireult denied. 

No. 157. Louisville Cooperage Company. 

etitroner, v. Commissioner of Internal 

evenue. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Sixth Circuit denied. 

No. 160. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
petitioner, v. Estate of Henry S. Paul. Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Pennsylvania denied. 

No. 161. International Brotherhood of 
Elegtrical Workers, Local Union No. 134, et 
alf petitioners, v. Western Union Telegraph 
Company. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit denied. 

No. 164. Joseph A. Caples, petitioner, v. 
Doloras M. Caples. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Cireuit denied. 

No. 167, Valley National Bank of Cham- 


The 
Petition for writ 
to the United States Circuit 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 


No. 156. 


CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CONTRACTORS’ BONDS—Dredging contract—Federal statutory bond— 

A Federal dredging contractor’s bond, conditioned on the contractor’s payment 
for material and labor furnished, was applicable to coal and water purchased by 
the contractor for the generation of steam necessary in the operation of the dredge 
engines, and to groceries and provisions vith which the contractor feed the em- 
ployes, in view of evidence that it was necessary to feed the men at the place where 


the contract was being performed. 


United States, use of J. E. Sadler & Co. v. W. H. French Dredging and Wrecking 
Co., Inc.; D. C., D. Del., No. 3, Aug. 26, 1931. 


CONTRACTORS’ BON 


S—Federal contractor—Action on bond by materialmen 


and laborers—Time for commencement—Date of final settlement— 

The date of the “final settlement” of a Federal dredging contract, within the 
meaning of a statute providing for a suit on the contractor's statutory bond, by 
one who has furnished labor or materials, more than six months after the “final 
settlement.” in the event of the failure of the Government to bring a suit on the 
bond within such period, was the date of the Comptroller General's certificate of 
settlement fixing the amount due the United States from the contractor by ascer- 
taining the difference between the Government's indebtedness to the contractor on 
such contract and the contractor’s indebtedness, in a greater @mount, to the Gov- 


ernment on a separate contract, 


notwithstanding 


the subsequent endorsement 


of the word “canceled” on the face of the certificate and the subsequent issuance 
of another certificate by the Comptroller General stating the amount that the 
contractor or its trustee in bankruptcy was entitled to receive, since the endorse- 
ment of the word “canceled” was made, as shown by the evidence, merely to correct 
an erroneous finding on the part of the Government as to the payment by the 
Government of the sum which had been found to be due to the contractor and 
did not affect the certificate as a determination of such amount, and since the 
subsequent certificate was not a determination as to the amount the Government 
either owes to or is entitled to receive from the contractor, which is the test of 
fina! settlement, but was merely a determination of the amount whieh the con- 
tractor or its trustee was entitled to receive. 


United States, use of J. E. Sadler & Co. v. W. H. French Dredging and Wrecking 
No. 65. Willie Tiger et al., petitioners, | Co., Inc.; D. C., D. Del., No. 3, Aug. 26, 1934. 


United States of America. | 


Reviews Granted 


In Revenue Cases 


——s— 


Supreme Court Will Hear Tico 
Appeals Involving Federal 
Revenue Statutes 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has consented to review two cases 
involving the Federal Revenue Acts, peti- 
tions for writs of certiorari having been 
granted on Oct. 12. In seven other cases, 
the court denied the petitions. The cases 
which will be reviewed are as follows: 

No. 62. American Hide & Leather Co. v. 

United States: 


No. 115. Edgar Percy Lewis, 
Reynolds, Collector. 


Petitions Denied 


| The cases in which the Court denied 
| petitions for writs of certiorari are as 
follows: 


No. 78. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co. v. Burnet. 

Nos. 93-96. M. C. Garber, et al. v. Burnet. 

No. 110. S. J. Schneider, Trustee, vy. Lucas, 
Collector. 

No. 141. Grays Harbor Motorship Corp. 
v. United States. 

No. 149. Mutual Life Insurance 
New York v. United States 

No. 152. Oglesby Coal Co. v. Burnet. 

No. 157. Louisville Cooperage Co. v. 
net 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has refused to review four cases involvy- 
ing auestions of State taxation, petitions 
for writs of certiorari having been de 
on Oct. 12. The cases in which this action 
was taken follow: 


Fisher v. Redfield, No. 61, in which the 
Oregon Supreme Court held that the 1929 
intangibles tax law of that State was in- 
valid on the ground that it discriminated 
against individuals and in favor of cor- 
porations. 

Beck v. Missouri Valley Drainage District 
of Holt County, No. 74, in which the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit held 
that a statute giving nonpetitioning land- 
owners in a drainage district the right to 
be heard after the district is organized meets 
the requirements of due process, although 
such landowners were given no opportunity 
to oppose the creation of the district. 


Hill v. Carter, No. 125, in which the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit held 
that a resid@nt of Hawaii was not liable to 
the Territorial income tax upon income from 
securities held by her New York attorney- 
in-fact. 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania v. Estate 
of Henry 8. Paul, No. 160, in which the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court held that the 
unpaid purchase money on contracts which 
had been made by a resident of that State 
to sell land in other States could not be sub- 
jected to the Pennsylvania inheritance tax. 


(Other news of Federal and State 
taration will be found today on 
pages 5 and 7.) 


et al. v. 


Co. of 


Bur- 


bersburg, Pa., et al., petitioners, v. John P. 
Stover. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit denied. 

No. 168. Frank O. LeDuc, Personally, etc., 
etitioner, v. The United States of America 
etition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eightg Circuit denied. 


Miscellaneous Motions 
Presented to Court 


No. 15, Original. State of Wyoming, com- 
plainant, v. State of Colorado. Motion to 
set case for hearing on motion to dismiss 
submitted by Mr. George W. Ferguson for 
the complainant. 


No. 3. The Permutit Company, petitioner, 
v. Graver Corporation. Motion for leave to 
file brief of The Duro Company, as amicus 
curiae, submitted by Mr. Howard P. William- 
son in that behalf and the motion denied. 

No. 44 Sigmund Ornstein and Louis 
Ornstein, appellants, v. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Company. Motion to dis- 
miss or affirm submitted by Mr. Fred C. 
Rector for the appellee. 


No. 71. Andréw B. Keating, as Receiver 
of Taxes, etc. appellants, v. The Public 
National Bank of New York. Motion to 
dismiss or affirm submitted by Mr. Martin 
Saxe, Mr. Henry L. Moses, Mr. Robert C. 
Beatty and Mr. Herman G. Kopald for the 
appellee, in support of the motion, and by 
Mr. Arthur J. N. Hilly, Mr. William Herbert 
King, and Mr. Eugene Fay for the appel- 
lants, in opposition thereto. 


+ + + 


No. 120. Public Service Commission of 
Indiana et al., appellants, v. Batesville Tele- 
phone Company. Motion to dismiss or af- 
firm submitted by Mr. William H. Thomp- 
son and Mr, Albert L. Rabb for the ap- 
pellee. 


No. 266. John F. Hanson, appellant, v. 
Otto A. Hanson, individually, etc. Motion 
for leave to proceed in forma pauperis sub- 
mitted by Mr. John _F. Hanson, pro se. 

No. 446. David Threatt, petitioner, v. 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
et al. Motion for leave to proceed in forma 
pauperis submitted by Mr. David Threatt, 
pro se. 


Petitions Presented 
For Writs of Certiorari 


No. 142. Twin City Power Company, pe- 
titioner, v. Savannah River Electric Com- 
pany. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
Supreme Court of the State of South Caro- 
lina submitted by Mr. D. W. Robinson, Mr. 
George E. O'Connor and Mr. E. H. Callaway 
for the petitioner and by Mr. M. G. McDon- 
ald for the respondent. 


oe 


No. 198. William Courtney Taylor et al., 
petitioners, v. American Liability Company. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit submittted by Mr. Charles‘ 
Kerr and Mr. A. K. Shipe for the peti- 


Rehearings Denied 
By Supreme Court 


List of Petitions Refused in 
Cases on 1930 Docket 


The Supreme Court 
States denied, On Oct. 


of the United 
12, petitions for 


rehearings in the following cases on its) 


1930 docket: 


No. 21. United States v. Equitable Trust 
Co. of New York; opinion handed down 
June 1. (Published in issue of June 5.) 


No. 78. Mott v. United States; opinion 
handed down June 1. (Published in issue 
of June 4.) 

No. 183. State Board of Tax Commissioners 
of the State of Indiana v. Jackson, @tc.: 
opinion handed down May 18. (Published 
in issue of May 19.) 

No. 263. Maas Waldstein vy. 
States; opinion handed down May 25. 
lished in issue of May 29.) 

No. 426-41. McCaughn, etc.. v. Hershey 
Chocolate Co.; opinion handed down May 18. 
(Published in issue of May 23.) 

No. 470-72. Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. Co. et al. v. Railroad Commission of 
California et al.; opinion handed down May 
18. (Published in issue of May 20.) 

No. 504. United States v. Macintosh; 
fon handed doWn May 25 
issue of May 26.) 

No. 505. United States v. 
handed down May 25. 
of May 26.) 

No. 520. Lewis-Simas-Jones Co. v. Bouth- 
Pacific Co.; opinion handed down May 
(Published in issue of May 28.) 

No. 543. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Ry. Co. v. Moquin; opinion handed 
down May 18. (Published ip issue of May 23.) 

No. 563. Great Northern Ry. Co. v, Delmar 
Co.; opinion handed down May 25. (Pub- 
lished in issue of May 29.) 

No. 704. Barton, U. S. ex rel, \ 
etc.; opinion handed down May 18, 
lished in issue of May 20.) 

No, 754. A. D. Cummins & Co. v. United 
States’ petition for writ of certiorari denied 
June 1 

No. 839. Clyne v. State of Ohio; 
dismissed June 1 

No. 893. Chicago, Rock Island & “Pacific 
Ry. Co. v. Trout; petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari denied May 25. 

No. 946 United States Light & Heat Cor- 
pee et al. v. Prendergast et al.; petition 

{ or writ of certiorari denied June 1. 


United 
(Pub- 


opin- 
(Published in 


Bland; 


opinion 
(Published 


in issue 


ern 
25 


Wilbur, 
(Pub- 


appeal 
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tioners, and by Mr. Beverley R. Jeuett for 
the re ndent. 

No. 264. The Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, petitioner, v. City of San- 
ford, Fla. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit submitted by Mr. 
Henry Root Stern, Mr. H. G. Pickering. Mr. 
James F. Sovdetur and Mr. Bertram F. 
Shipman for the petitioner. and by Mr. 
Charles A. Boston and Mr. Lucien H. Begg 
for the respondent. 

No. 375. George Davidson. petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the First Circuit 
submitted by Mr. Daniel T. Hagan and Mr. 
James 8. Y. Ivins for the petitioner, and by 
Mr. Solicitor General Thacher, Mr. Assist- 
ant Attorney General Youngquist, Mr. Whit- 
ney North Seymour, Mr. A. W. Kenderson, 
and Mr. Wm. H. Riley Jr. for the respondent. 

No. 376. George M. Phillips, petitioner, v. 
Union Terminal Railway Company. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of Missouri submitted by Mr. 
John G. Parkinson for the petitioner, and 
by Mr. Robert A. Brown for the respondent. 

No. 377. Charles E. Forsythe et al., peti- 
tioners, v. James Tregarthen & Sons Co. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit submitted by Mr. Samuel D. 
Stein for the petitioners, and by Mr. Edward 
Ash for the respondent. 

No. Da.id Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Chicago Por- 
trait Company. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit sub- 
mitted by Mr. Solicitor General Tracher, 
Mr. Assistant Attorney General Youngquist, 
Mr. J. Louis Monarch, and Mr. Andrew D. 
Sharpe for the petitioner. 

2 

No. 379. Taylor-Moore Syndicate, Inc., et 
al., petitioners, v. Central Florida Lumber 
Company. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Apnea's 
for the Fifth Circuit submitted by Mr. N. B. 
K. Pettingill for the petitioners, and by Mr. 
Martin Sack for the respondent 

No. 380 Florence C. Knollenberg, peti- 
tioner, vy. The State Bank of Alamogordo. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New Mexico 
submitted by Mr. Fred C. Knollenberg for 
the petitioner, and by Mr. H. B. Holt for 
the respondent. 

No. 382. A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., peti- 
tioner, v. The United States of America. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeats for the 
Second Circuit submitted by Mr. John B. 
Sullivan Jr. and Mr. Frank M. Avery for 
the petitioner, and by* Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney General 
Youngquist, Mr. Whitney North Seymour, 
Mr. Sewall Key and Mr. John Henry Mc- 
Everts for the respondent. 

+ + 

No. 383. Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company, petitioner, v. Tom Hall Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Alabama submitted 
by Mr. J. S. Stone and Mr. White E. Gib- 
son for the petitioner. 

No. 384. W. Bernard Vause, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America; and 

No. 386. Samuel Schuchman, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. Petitions for 
writs of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit 
submitted by Mr. Robert H. Elder for the 
petitioner in No. 384; by Mr. George H. 
Combs Jr., for the petitioner in No. 386; and 
by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher, Mr. Whit- 
ney North Seymour, Mr. Harry S. Ridgely 
and Mr. W. Marvin Smith for the re- 
spondent. 

No. 385. W. P. Allen, petitioner. v. Citizens 
Bank & Trust Company. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit 
submitted by Mr. 8. H. Sutherland for the 
petitioner, and by Mr. Paul Dulaney for 
the respondent. 

No. 388. Monarch Tool & Manufacturing 
Company, petitioner, v. Mills Novelty Com- 


vo 


Review Is Refused 
In Freight Rate Case 


Federal Courts’ Right to Pass 
On I C. C. Findings Involved 


The right of United States courts to re- | 


view findings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission relative to the applicability of 
certain freight tariffs is involved in one 
of the cases which the Supreme Court of 
the United States has decided not to re- 


| view, according to announcement by Chief 


Justice Hughes on Oct. 12. 


In this case, Hohenberg et al., etc., v. | 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., No. 


|70, the petitioner is said in his petition 


to have applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to find that the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Company had over- 


| charged it for freight carried from certain 


points in Alabama to Montgomery, Ala., 
and from there to Mobile, Ala., New Or- 
leans, La., and Pensacola, Fla., for ex- 
port. 
Reparation Order Issued 
By applying a rule known as the “Jones- 


| Kelley Combination Rule,” the Commis- | 


| reparation 


sion found that the shipper had been 
overcharged ahd as a result it issued a 
order. The railroad 
brought an action in the District Court 
of the United States for the Northern 


then | 


Division of the Middle District of Alabama | 
|to enforce the award of the Commission. 
|The district court refused to enforce the 
lorder and this judgment was affirmed by 


the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit (46 Fed. (2d) 952). 

The petitioner claimed that the district 
court and the circuit court of appeals in 


| effect reversed an administrative construc- 
|tion of lawfully published interstate tar- 


| tended 


iffs and in so doing merely substituted 
their judgment for that of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Contends Question for Courts 
railroad in its reply brief 
that the Interstate 
Commission had 
language of the tariffs involved, and that 
its reparation order based on 


The con- 


Commerce | 
in effect construed the) 


its con-| 


struction of the language was a pure} 


question of law which the courts did have 
a right to pass upon and review. 


Labor Injunction Suit 
Denied Consideration 


Supreme Court Declines to Act 
In Anti-trust Case 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
declined on Oct. 12 to undertake the con- 


{sideration of an anti-trust case involving 


;any 


the alleged refusal of members of labor 


| 


| 


| 
| 


unions jo work on buildings in Chicago | 
with nonunion men engaged in wiring the} 


buildings and hooking up with the wires 
of call boxes, telegraph 
clocks and stock tickers. 


instruments, | 


The International Brotherhood of Elec- ; 


trical Workers and other labor bodies had 
sought the reversal of an injunction en- 
tered in a suit brught by the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, No. 161, which 


restrained them from striking or threat- | 


ening to strike from their work on 
buildings. It also ordered the members 
of the union not to hinder the telegraph 
company in the performance of its con- 
tracts by boycotting, or otherwise. 

The unions claimed that the lower court 
by its order had imposed on the unions 
the hazard of guessing, at their peril, what 
acts it forbade. The decision was also 
claimed to violate section 20 of the Clay- 
ton Act, providing that no injunction 
shall prohibit any persons from ceasing 
to perform any labor, and the Thirteenth 


Amendment, prohibiting involuntary ser-, 


vitude. The decree of the court contained 
the proviso that nothing should prohibit 
employe from voluntarily ceasing 
work unless in furtherance of the charged 
conspiracy to restrain interstate trade (46 
F. (2d) 736). 

It also was contended in the petition 
for review, which Was denied, that the 
restraint, if any, was not directed at in- 


| terstate trade. 


the | 


Avrnonizen Statements Onty Are Presenten Here. Brine 
Pos.isuey Wrrnoct Comment sy Tae Untren States Dart 
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Were Denied by Court in 72 Cases 


No Opinions Handed Down at Session; Motions 
In Various Cases Heard and Attorneys ' 
Admitted to the Bar 


pany. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit denied. 

No, 396. Bradley A. Fiske, petitioner, v. 
William A. Moffett. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia submitted by Mr. Raymond 
J. Mawhinney and Mr. Ernest Wilkinson for 
the petitioner. 

No. 397. Southern Railway Company, pe- 
titioner, v. Mamie Lee Derrington, Adminis- 
tratrix, etc. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the Supreme Court of the State of Mis- 
souri submitted by Mr. S. R. Prince, Mr. 
L. E. Jeffries, Mr. H. O’B. Cooper, Mr. R. J. 
Kramer and Mr. Bruce A. Campbell for the 
petitioner, and py Mr. W. H. Douglass for 
the respondent. 

No. 417. Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way Company, petitioner, v. George G. 
Struthers, as Special Administrator, etc. Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari of to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit submitted by Mr. Samuel H. 
Cady and Mr. William T. Faricy for the pe- 
titioner, and by Mr. Tom Davis and Mr. 
Ernest A. Michel for the respondent. 


Submission of Statements 
As to Jurisdiction 


No. 44. Sigmund Ornstein and Louis Orn- 
stein, appellants, v. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Company. Statement as to juris- 
diction submitted by Mr. Stuart R. Biling 
for the appellants, in support thereof, and 
by Mr. Fred C. Recter of the appellees, in 
opposition thereto. 

No. 53. C. W. Palm, appellant, v. R. B. 
Hellepeter. Statement as to jurisdiction 
submitted by Mr. Alfred Evan Reames for 
the appellant, in support thereof, and by 
Mr. Gus Newbury for the appellee, in op- 
positioh thereto. 

No. 56. Sarah P. Stuart and 
Dodge, appellants, v. Charles 
Edward E. Fox; 

No. 57. Sarah P. Stuart and 
Dodge, appellants, v. Jessie C. 

No. 58. Sarah P. Stuart and Elizabeth K. 
Dodge, appellants, v. Harry M. Shwartz 
and Jesse M. Rosenberg. Statement as to 
jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Frank H. 
Purinton for the appellants, in support 
thereof, and by-“Mr. Robert Hale for the ap- 
pellees, in opposition thereto. 
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No. 63. The Hodge 
Company, et al., appellants, v 
Cincinnati, et al., et al. 
jurisdiction submitted by 
Samuels for the appellants. 

No. 68. Samuel W. Baxter, as Administra- 
tor, etc., appellant, v. Continental Casualty 
Company. Statement as to jurisdiction sub- 
mitted by Mr. P. Taylor Bryan and Mr. 
Douglass H. Jones for the appellant. 

No. 71. Andrew B. Keating, as Receiver. 
etc., et al.. appellants, v. The Public Na- 
tional Bank of New York. Statement as to 
jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Arthur J. W. 
Hilly, Mr. William Herbert King, and Mr. 
Eugene Fay for the appellants. 

o. 72. Broad-Grace Arcade Corporation, 
appellant, v. J. Fulmer Bright, Mayor of 
the City of Richmond, et al., etc. Statement 
as to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Andrew 
D. Christian for the appellant. 
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No. 77. The Chapel State Theater Com- 
pany, appellant, v. Fred W. Hooper, doing 
business as F. W. Hooper Company. State- 
meht as to jurisdiction submitted by Mr 
Levi Cooke for the appellant, in support 
thereof, and by Mr. R. M. Lucas for the 
appellee, in opposition thereto. 

No. 80. State of Washington, ex 
George I. Clithere et al., appellants, v 
D. Showalter, etc., et al. Statement as to 
jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Raymond M. 
Hudson and Mr. Robert L. Edminsten for 
the appellants, in support thereof, and by 
Mr. John H. Dunbar and Mr. E. W. Ander- 
son for the appellees, in opposition thereto. 

No. 84. W. L. Mathews, et al., appellants, 
v. J. F. Rodgers, et al. Statement as to 
jurisdiction submitted by Mr. J. A. Lauder- 
dale for the appellants. 

No. 88. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- 
pany, et al., appellants, v. The United States 
of America et al Statement as to juris- 
diction submitted by Mr. Carl H. Davis, 
Mr. F. B. Crier, and Mr. M. G. McDonald 
for the appellants. ; 

No. 89. Augusta Power Company. a Busi- 
ness Trust, et al., appellants, v. Savannah 
River Electric Company Statement as to 
jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Edgar Wat- 
kins for the appellants. 
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No. 105. Walnut and Quince Streets Cor- 
poration, appellants, v. William B. Mills, 
Superintendent of the Department of Public 
Safety, etc., et al. Statement as to jurisdic- 
tion submitted by Mr. Maurice Bower Saul, 
Mr. Walter Biddle Saul and Mr. Earl G 
Harrison, for the appellant in support 
thereof, and by Mr. G. Coe Farrier for the 
appellees. in opposition thereto 

No. 112. Nellie Field Burwell, Sole 
visee, etc., appellants. v. James T. P 
and John S. Daisy. Statement as to juris- 
diction submitted by Mr. James E. Heath 
for the appellants, in support thereof, and 
by Mr. Wm. M. Williams for the appellees, 
in opposition thereto. p 

No. 118. Fox Film Corporation, appellant, 
v. R. C. Norman, State Tax Commissioner. 
Statement as to jurisdiction submitted 
Mr. W. A. Sutherland for the appellant. 

No. 120 Public Service Commission of 
Indiana. et al., appellants v. Batesville Tele- 
phone Company. Statement as to jurisdic- 


Elizabeth K. 
E. Fox and 


Elizabeth K. 
Minott; and 


Drive-It-Yourself 
The City of 
Statement as to 
Mr. Julius R. 


rel. 
N. 


De- 
Powell 


by 


Daily Journal of Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


Oct. 12, 1931 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Customs 


United States v. Gibson, Thom- 
Toothbrushes in holders, cel- 
Dismissed upon motion of 


No. 3407. 
sen & Co. 
luloid articles. 
appellee. 

No. 3446. Bonwit Teller 
States. Spangled scarfs 
ports. Argued by Mr. James 
for appellant. and by Mr 
Lawrence, Assistant Attorney 
appellee 

No. 3453 Cassard Romano Co, 
United States. Bronze statuary, 
art. Argued by Mr. Fred J. Carter 
pellant, and by Mr. Ralph Folks, 


pellee 

No. 3430. O. O. Friedlander Co. v. United 
States. Statuary. works of art. Argued by 
Mr. James W. Bevans, for annellant, and 
by Mr. Ralph Folks, for appellee. 

No, 3414 Louis Wolf & Co. et al. v. 
United States. Phonographs, toys Ar- 
gued by Mr. Fred J. Carter, for appellant, 
and by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant 
Attorney General, for appellee. 

No. 3428. United States v. Hunt Diedrick 
Works of art, articles of utility. Argued by 
Mr. Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney 
General. for appellant, and submitted on 
record by appellee. 


& Co. v. United 
Appraisers’. re- 
W. Bevans, 
Charlies D 
General, for 


et al. v 
works of 
for ap- 
for ap- 


Journal of Proceedings 
In the Court of Claims 


Oet. 12, 1931 


Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, 
Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Wil- 
liams, and Richard S. Whaley, Associate 
Judges. 

Admitted to practice: Hayford O. En- 
wall, of Gainesville, Florida; Olive V. 
King, of Washington, D. C.; Raymond H. 
Berry, of Detroit, Mich.; Harry T. Klein, 
ot New York. 

After the call of the October 
the Court adjourned out of 
late Chief Clerk, J. Bradley 

Call for Tuesday, Oct. 13, 
show cause—-L-322, Savoy Oil Company; 
L-65, Gillespie & Crosbie; L-323, Taylor 
Forge & Pipe Co. Trial calendar: J-575, 
Union Trust Co. of Detroit, trustee of Dem- 
ing Jarves; L-14, Peter’ L. McDonnell, etc.; 
L-15, Dominic A. Trude; K-488, Peter L, 
McDonnell: K-92, Bedford Mills, Inc.; K-374, 
Standard Fish & Produce Co.; L-69, Edith R. 
Porter; L-289, Chase S. Osborn; L-361, Wil- 
liam A, Hardy; M-10, Frank R. Armstead. 


calendar, 
respect to the 
Tanner 

1931; Rules to 


| connecting corridors, 


tion submitted by Mr. James M. Ogden and 
Mr. G. W. Hufsmith for the appellants. 

No. 122 Champlin Refining Company, 
appellant, v. Corporation Commission of the 
State of Oklahoma, et al., ete. Statement as 
to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. George 
S. Ramsey, Mr. Edgar A. DeMeules, and 
Mr. George S. Ramsey for the appellant. 

No. 136. Victor J. Passera et al., appellants, 
v Pentchartrain Realty Company, Inc. 
Statement as to jurisdiction submitted by 
Mr. William C. Dufeur and Mr. J. Zach 
Spearing for the appellants. 

No. 142. Twin City Power Company. ap- 
pellant, v. Savannah River Electric Com- 
pany Statement as to jurisdiction sub- 
mitted by Mr. D. W. Robinson, Mr. George 
E. O'Connor and Mr. E. H. Callaway for the 
appellant. in support thereof. and by Mr. 
M. G. MeDonaid for the appellee, in | 


position thereto. 

No. 158. Ames Shriver, appellant, v. Wood- 
bine Savings Bank of Woodbine, Iowa. 
Statement as to jurisdiction submitted by 
Mr. James M. Parsons for the appellant. 

No. 159. Yale Oil Corporation of South 
Dakota, appellant, v. The State of Mon- 
tana. Statement as to jurisdiction sub- 
mitted py Mr. George M. Morris and Mr. 
Frederick L. Pearce for the appellant 

No. 165. A. H. Averill, as Insurance Com- 
missioner of the State of Oregon, ppel- 
lant, v. Northwestern National Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee, Wis. Statement as 
to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. I. H. Van 
Winkie and Mr. Willis S. Moore for the 
appellant. 
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No. 169. L. S. Brannan et al., appellants, 
v. William B. Harrison, as Comptroller Gen- 
eral, etc. Statement as to jurisdiction sub- 
mitted by Mr. C. N. Davis for the appellants, 
in support thereof. and by Mr. bert 8. 
Parker and Mr. T. R. Cress for the ap- 
peilee, in opposition thereto 

No. 170. Gregg Dyeing Company, appel- 
lant, v. W. G. Query et al. etc.; and 

No. 245: The City of Greenville, etc., 
et al., appellants. v. W. G. Query et al. 
Statements as to jurisdiction submitted by 
Mr. P. F. Henderson for the appellants 

No. 171. First National Bank of Boston, 
Executor, etc., appellant, v. State of Maine. 
Statement as to jurisdiction submitted by 
_, Charles L. Hutchinson for the appel- 
ant. 

No. 174. Interstate Natural Gas Co., Ipc., 
et al., appellants, v. Abe Arent. State nt 
as to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Henry 
P. Dart Jr. and Mr. Henry P. Dart for the 
gpnctiante. So aeert thereof. and by Mr. 

: - Barksdale, for the appell - 
dg thereto ee oe ee 

0. 178. William J. Stratton, as Secretar 
of State, etc., appellant. v. St. Louis South @ 
western Railway Company. Statement as 
to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Oscar E. 
Carlestrom and Mr. B. L. Catron for the 
appellant. 

a. ae 


No. 184 The Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company, appellant, v. C. H Morrissett, 
State Tax Commissioner, etc. Statement as 
to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Thomas B. 
Gay for the appellant. 

No. 195. Jesus Salvatierra, et al.. etc., 
appellants, v. Independent School District, 
etc., et al. Statement as to jurisdiction sub- 
mitted by Mr. Fred C. Knollenberg and Mr. 
John L. Dodson for the appellants. 

No. 223. Louis P. Kie¢idsen, appellant, v. 
George G. Barrett, as State Treasurer. etc. 
Statement as to jurisdiction submitted by 
Mr. Oliver O. Haga for tne appellant 

No. 250 Carolina-Northwestern Railway 
Company, appellant, v. J. F. Key. State- 
ment as to jurisdiction’ submitted by Mr 
Frank G. Tompkins and Mr. J. E. McDonald 
for the appellant, in support thereof. and 
by Mr. R. E. Whiting for the appellee, in 
opposition thereto. 

No. 266: John F. Hanson, appellant, v. 
Otto A. Hanson, Individually, etc. et al. 
Statement as to jurisdiction submitted by 
Mr. John F. Hanson, pro se, in support 
thereof, and by Mr. Frank O. Johnson for 
the appellees, in opposition thereto. 
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No. 270. The Pacific Co., 
v. Charles G. Johnson, 
the State of California. Statement as to 
jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Joseph D. 
Peeler, Mr. Donald O. Hunter, Mr. Melvin D. 
Wilson and Mr. Robert N. Miller for the 
appellant 

No. 287. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company, et al., appellants. v. 


> 


~ 


Ltd., appellant, 
State Treasurer of 


* 


y 


The United States of America, et al. State- @ 


ment as to jurisdiction submitted by 
Frederick H. Wood, Mr. 
Mr. Elmor A. ith, Mr 
Mr. J. N. Davi, Mr 


Mr; 
Walter McFarland? 
H. H. Larrimore, 
A. B. Mason, Mr. R. 
J. Hagman, Mr. R. 8S. Outlaw, Mr. Leslie 
Craven, Mr. Wm. D. Whitney, Mr. A. B. 
Enoch and Mr. Frank A. Leffingwell for the 
appellants. 

No. 300. Southern Railway Company, ap- 
pellant, v. Commonwealth of Kentucky; and 

No. 301. Andrew W. Mellon, Director 
General of Railroads, appellant, v. Com- 
monwea!th of Kentucky. Statement as to 
jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Edward P. 
Humphrey for the appellants. 

No. 319 A. O. Arneson, and his wife 
Mary Arneson, et al., appellants, v. United 
Irrigation Company, etc., et al. Statement 
as to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. S. J. 
Brooks and Mr. W. L. Matthews for the 


appellants. 
+++ 


No. 333, Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Company, appellant, v. O. L. Bunn, doing 
business as Bunn Electric Company, et al. 
Statement as to jurisdiction submitted by 
Mr. Calvin Wells, Mr. Arthur G. Powell, 
and Mr. Max F. Goldstein for the opens. 

No. 24 The Texas & Pacific ailway 
Company et al., appellants, v. The United 
States of America et al. Four hours al- 
lowed for the oral argument of this case, 
Argument commenced by Mr. Luther M. 
Walter for the appellants New Orleans Joint 
Traffic Bureau et al.; and continued by Mr. 
Thomas J. Freeman for appellants Texas 
& Pacific Railway Co. et al.; by Mr. Wylie M, 
Barrow for appellant The State of Louisi- 
ana; by Mr. John St. Paul Jr. for appel- 
lant The Board of Commissioners of the 
Port of New Orleans; by Mr. Daniel W. 
Knowlton for appellees The United States 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
by Mr. R. 8. Outlaw for appellees The Mis-@ 
eouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. Co. et al.; by Mr. 
R. C. Fulbright for appellees the Gal- 
veston Chamber of Commerce et al. 

Adjourned until Oct. 13. at 12 o'clock, 
when the day call will be: Nos. 24, 36 (and 
37), 43, 69, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. and 6 

SPECIAL NOTICE 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washe 
ington, D. C., October 8, 1931. SEALED PRO- 
POSALS in duplicate will be received at the 
Department of Interior until 2 o'clock p. m., 
Tuesday, November 17, 1931, for furnishing all 
labor and materials for constructing at St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C. two 
continued treatment buildings Nos. 1 and 2 
and one dining hall and kitchen building and 
jncluding roads, walks, 
grading and drainage. This work will include 
excavating, reinforced concrete construction, 
hollow tile. brick work, cut stone work, gran- 
ite, architectural terra cotta, marble work, 
floor and wall tile, terrazzo floors, linoleum 
floors, iron work, steel sash, steel stairs, tile, 
metal, and built-up roofing, roof ventilators, 
metal lathing, plastering, carpentry, metal 
weather-strips. insect screens, window shades, 
painting, glazing, hardware, plumbing, refrig- 
erating, heating and ventilating. electrical 
work, electrie freight elevator, and outside 
service connections. Separate bids will be re- 
ceived for electrical elevator and refrigerating 
plant, as per bid form. Bids will be considered 
only from individuals, firms, or corporations 
possessing satisfactory financial and technical 
ability, equipment, and organization to insure 
speedy completion of the contract, and in 
making awards the records of bidders for ex- 
pedition and satisfactory performance on con- 
tracts of similar character and magnitude 
will be earefully considered Drawings and 
specifications may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Construction Division, Veterans’ 
Administration, Room 764 Arlington Building, 
Washington, D. C. While no deposit on the 
plans is necessary, their prompt return fol- 
lowing the opening of bids’ is required. Special 
attention is invited to requirements of the 
Act of March 3, 1931, regarding rate of wages, 
set forth in the specifications. Time of per- 
formance will be considered an element in 
awarding the contract The right is reserved 
to reject any or all bids, waive technical de, 
fects, accept one part and reject the othe 
as the interests of the Government may re- 
quire. Proposals must be securely enveloped, 
marked ‘Proposal for construction of cone 
tinued treatment buildings, St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital.”’ and be addressed to the Secretary of 
Interior, Washington, D.C. John H. Edwards, 


} Assistant Secretary. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 











Earnings of Utility Companies 
In Standard Group Described 





State Opposes 


New Insurance 


Security Basis Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry 
ee Deals With Far Western Units 


Connecticut Com missioner 
Files Dissenting Opinion 
On Proposed Change in 
Date of Valuation 


HartForD, Conn., Oct. 12. 

Describing the use of security values 
as of June 30, 1931, instead of those as 
of Dec. 31, 1931, for the purposes of the 
annual statements of the insurance com- 


| 
| 
! 








| 
| 


, Northern Idaho & Montana Power Com-| 
pany and Tacoma Gas Company. 
|} Q. What treatment did Standard Gas & 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Oct. 1 by Thomas 
Warner Mitchell, accountant of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appearing 
as a witness in the Commission's in- 
vestigation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of Oct. 10, continued Oct. 
12, and proceeds as follows: 


| Electric Company accord in its accounts 
| to the stocks so received? 
| A. It placed the prefererd stocks on its 
| books at a total valuation of $135,895, and 
i common stock at a valuation of $84,- 
| 025, but offset these valuations by“tredit- 
jing “common stocks owned” in its general 

led to | ledger with their total, namely $219,920. 

notes | Thereby, although the values of these par- | 


@. What was he situation that 
the creation of those promissory 
and their purchase by H. 


panies for 1931, as a “subterfuge” and | Gompany? M. Byllesby &| ticular stocks were written up on Stand-| 
“misleading,” the State Insurance Com- | ~O™P&ny: 7 ard Gas & Electric Company general 
missioner, Howard P. Dunham, has filed! A. It was stated by an officer of “the | ledger and on its investment ledger, the 


Byllesby organization that the Kentucky 
utility corporation law forbids any indi- 
vidual to own more than a certain pro- 
portion of the total capital stock of a 
Kentucky utility corporation. In order 
to meet that provision of the Kentucky 
law the shares that had been acquired 
by H. M. Byllesby & Company were placed 
in the names of a number of dummy hold- 
ers, each of whom 4ssued his note with 
the appropriate number of shares of stock 
as collateral to H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
pany. 

Q. We next turn to receiverships and 
reorganizations of the three northwestern 
utility subsidiaries dealt with at page 198 
of Exhibit 4941, section 10. chapter 3? A. 
That is correct. 


write up on the general ledger was offset 
by that write down of all common stock 
owned, so that it made no net difference 
in the company’s balance sheet. 

Q. Did the action of Byllesby & Com- 
pany and Standard Gas and_ Electric 
Company avail to bring the three utility 
companies into a position to earn the in- 
terest on their otustanding obligations 
thereafter? A. No, sir, deficits proceeded 
almost immediately to mount. 


a dissenting opinion on the proposed 
change which has been approved by the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners’ committee on the valuation of 
securities, of which he is a member (U. 
S. Daily 1817). 

In a statement setting forth his dis- 
senting opinion, the Connecticut Insur- 
ance Commissioner called attention to 
the fact that a sinMlar plan was presented 
before the commissioners last year and 
“given short shrift by the valuations com- 


mittee.” Three Concerns Put 


Into Receivership 


Q. Did the management finally decide 
to put the three subsidiary utility com- 
panies into receiverships and to reorgan- 


Provisions of Law 
The Connecticut law requires each com- 
pany doing business in the State to ren- 
der to the Commissioner on or before 
March 1 “a true report, signed and sworn 


+? ; Q. The three companies concerned are| ize? A. Yes, sir. Northern Idaho & Mon- 
to by its president or a vice president, and/ what? A. Tacoma Gas Company, Everett tana Company went into receivership in 
secretary ar an assistant secretary, of its Gas; Company and Northern Idaho & December, 1916, and the other two com- 


financial condition on Dec. 31 next pre- 
ceding.” The only valuations the Con- 
necticut Commissioner could accept un- 
der the law would be those as of Dec. 31, 
1931, and any others would\ be fictitious 
and would not reflect a company’s actual 
condition, Col. Dunham said. 

Among the reasons advanced by Com- 
missioner Dunham in opposing the change 
are: 

That it is unsound for State Insurance 
Departments to recognize for annual 
statement purposes a valuation for se- 
curities on any other basis than the true 
market value at the end of the year. “This 
view,” he said, “is particularly true in 
the case of fire and casualty insurance 
companies which may at any time be 
called upon to pay out large sums of 
money for conflagration or other losses, 
and since cash is required for this pur- 
pose, it would be seriously ‘misleading to 
assume that their resources represented 
any more in value than could be produced 
by the conversion of securities into cash 
at current market values.” 


Montana Power Company. 

Q. You have already told us that Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Company acquired se- 
curities, including common stocks, of these 
companies? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did these companies 
They did not. 

Q. What do you present in text table 
17 of Commission's Exihibit 4941? A. A 
tabulation showing the gross earnings, the 
operating expenses, the net earnings from 
operation, the interest charges, and so 
forth, of Everett Gas Company for 12 
months ended Jan. 31, 1911, for 11 months 
ended Dec. 31, 1911, for the years 1912 to 
1916, respectively, and for the eight 
months ended Aug. 31, 1917, and of Puget 
Sound Gas Company for four months 
ended Dec. 31, 1917. 

Q. The Puget Sound Gas Company was 
the successor of Everett Gas Company, 
was it not? A. Yes, sir 

Q. What does that table show with ref- 
erence to the earning power of Everett 
Gas Company? A. That Everett Gas 
Company failed in every part of the pe- 


panies followed in January, 1917. Elma 
Dover, who was manager of the proper- 
ties, was made receiver of all three sets 
of properties. 

Q. What became of Northern Idaho & 
Montana Power Company? A. Pursuant 
to plan of reorganization, which is set 
forth in Commission's Exhibit No. 4941, a 
new company, styled Mountain States 
Power Company, was formed and took 
over the properties formerly owned and 
operated by Northern Idaho & Montana 
Power Company, and securities of the new 
company were issued in exchange for se- 
curities and open account indebtedness 
of the old company pursuant to the plan 
of reorganization and in accordance with 
the respective tiems held by the holders 
of those securities and indebtedness. 

Q. What became of Everett Gas Com- 
pany? A. A new company, styled Puget 
Sound Gas Company, was organized and 
took over the assets of Everett Gas Com- 
pany pursuant to a plan of reorganiza- 
tion. 

Q. We will now take up the reorganiza- 


prosper? A. 


Obligation io Public riod, Feb. 1, 1910, to Aug. 31, 1917, to tion of the Tacoma Gas Company. What 
That Ahe State Insurance Departments earn enough to meet its fixed charges; became of that company? y 
have a definite obligation to their re- that it did not pay dividends on either A>A new company, styled Tacoma Gas 


spective States and to the insuring public its common or its preferred stock during & Fuel Company, was organized and took 












INSURANCE OFFICIALS 


Ww. 


A. TARVER 
HE office of first 


T the 


ance 


vice president of 
National Convention of Insur- 
Commissioners was conferred on 
the Chairman of the Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners of the State of 
Texas, W. A. Tarver, at the election of 
officers at the recent mecting of the 
organization held in Portland, Oreg. 


Compensation Claim 
Invalid if Not Filed | 
In Reasonable Time 


Missouri Supreme Court 
Hands Down Opinion in 
Case Under Workmen’s 
Insurance Statute 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Oct. 12. 

The Missouri Supreme Court, in an 
opinion handed down recently, held that 
reports of accidents under the Missouri 
Workmen's Compensation Law must be 
filed with the State Compensation Com- 
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IS HONORED BY STATE Defects in the Admin istration 


Solicitor General Thacher Says Statute Has 


t 


would have granted the discharge 


have denied the discharge. 


I 
t 


actually denied throughout the country in 






INSURANCE SUPERVISION 








Trade Conditions 
Of Bankruptcy Act Charged Abroad Reviewed 


In Weekly Survey 








Failed to Achieve Its Pur pose 





x Developments in Business 
N HIS memorandum relative to the investigation of bankruptcy law and prac- * 
tice, Solicitor General Thomas D. Thacher points out the defects existing in And Industry E. Great 
the administration of the law. Measures are also recommended for changes in itain ‘ nd uropean 
the Bankruptcy Act designed to make it an efficient medium for the realization Brita a P 


and distribution of the assets of bankrupt estates. (The part of the memorandum Countries Described 
pointing out that the Bankruptcy Act has failed to meet its central purposes and 
that abuses exist under the discharge provisions were published in the issues of 
Oct. 10 and 12.) The memorandum, which was submitted to the recent Judicial 
Conference of Senior Circuit Judges, concludes as follows: 


+ 
Examining the referees’ recommenda- , 


ions further, we find that— 
Out of 2,142 commercial cases reported: 
In 1,896 of these caggs the referces 





Industrial and commercial developments 
in Great Britain and continental na- 
tions are analyzed in the weekly review 
of world trade just’ made public by the 
Department of Commerce. The review 1s 
based on reports from foreign attaches 
of the Department. The section dealing 
with Great Britain and continental na- 
tions follows in full text: 


ing upon first-hand observation, we can 
state that where the referee is disinter- 
ested in his appointment and where 
proxies are controlled by attorneys or 
trade organizations genuinely representing 
creditors, the appointments are often sat- 
isfactory Unfortunately, however, pa- 
tronage is sometimes a consideration and 
a large proportion of the proxies tend 
to fall into the hands of solicitors whose 
interests are selfish and who have neither 


In 86 of these cases the referees would 
Great Britain 

Great Britain —British business contin- 
ued at a low ebb during the first three 
weeks of SeptenYber, with seasonal im- 
provement less than normal. General 


In 162 of these cases the referees would 
lave suspended the discharge. 

The denials represent over 4 per cent of 
he total, as compared with the 2 per cent 


mercantile and manufacturing cases in|the equipment nor the organization nec- conditions were similar to those obtained 
1930. essary to administer estates efficiently. in August, when British exports fell to 
The suspended and conditional dis- In some of the larger cities the courts the lowest level of the present period of 


charges represent about 8 per cent of the 


have found it necessary or desirable to depression and imports to the lowest for 


total cases. appoint receivers in nearly every asset any month except one during the past 
Out of 3,312 noncommercial cases (ex- | case in advance of the election of a trustee. | three years. Suspension of the gold stand- 
cluding farmers) : In these cities the receivers are almost’ ard,on Sept. 20 and the depreciation of 
In 2,877 of these cases the referees | always elected or appointed trustees. In sterling exchange which immediately fol- 


would have granted the discharge. 


have denied the discharge. 


I 


of the total, as compared with the less 
than one-half of 1 per cent actually de- 
nied throughout the country in noncom- 
| mercial cases in 1930. 


« 


total given. 


remembered that the referees’ conclusions 
were reached at the first meeting of credi- 
tors, when ordinarily very little, if any- 
| thing, is known about the conduct or af- 


ination of the bankrupt’s conduct and af- 


to carry out their duty to report to the that period; furthermore, that the com- OVer the assets of Tacoma Gas Company, mission within a reasonable time after 
public the facts in respect Of insurance pany did not include in its charges pursuant to a plan of reorganization In- the occurrence of the injury. 
companies which are under their super- income anything for amortization of bond formation in considerable detail is set The opinion was delivered in the case 
vision. Col. Dunham pointed out that to discounts. forth on pages 223 and 224 and 225 of | 4¢ corbine H. Wheeler v. the Missouri Pa- 
use a basis of valuation for securities. @Q. Did you present a similar tabulation Commission's Exhibit No. 4941. cific Railroad. The complainant suffered 
in excess of the current market value pre-|in text table 18 of Commissions Exhibit 7 : : t ne of “ve an acci | 
e J . = = . s of sight of one eye in an accident 
vailing-on the date as of which the an-| No. 4941 for Tacoma Gas Company? A. Tells of Engineering : March 30, 1927, but did not file applica- 
— Se apace are formulated would be I did And Managerial Service tion for compensation until April 20, 1929 
misleading and constitute a breach of the . i . , Yompenss Cc issi held that 
, ; * a : Rast 2 > is Q. The next subject discussed in your | The Compensation Commission helc 1g 
PT i nes Offices. Ear ning Pou sd report is found in section 12, at page 233,| he was not entitled to an award due to 
“A great deal of eae aoe srates: | Of Tacoma Company 4 |Exhibit 4941, entitled “Acquisition of| his failure to file an accident report or 
rected toward stock fi at : ¥ Service Business and of Securities from) application within a reasonable time. 
mod a 8 oc ' . and casualty com - Q. What does text table 18 show with #. M. Byllesby & Company in 1919.” Who The case was appealed and the Pettis 
Someone t of the State Insurance reference to the earning power of Tacoma rendered engineering services to and who, County Circuit Court ordered an award 


Recommendations for the 
reduction of acquisition costs which have 
been difficult of accomplishment due to 
the competition 


Gas Company? 
A. It shows that Tacoma Gas Company 
failed to earn enough to meet its interest 


exercised managerial supervision over the 
subsidiaries of Standard Gas & Electric 
Company from May 2, 1910, until Dec. 31, 


of a great many com-| charges by more than $27,000 in six months | 1918? A. H, M. Byllesby 
j shi . a . 5 wets an. Sin Il , A. yllesby & Company 
panies which have employed loose prac- of 1911 and by more than $68,000 in 1912,, @Q What other business was Byliesby 
tices have been made. also that the company made no provision & Company carrying on during that pe- 
Hit by Depression for amortization of discounts on its out- riod? : 


standing securities and did not make pro- 


“The insurance business like other lines ; : ‘ 
vision for depreciation of its properties 


A. The business of financial agent and 
of industry has been hard hit by depressed 


of investment bankers. 


business conditions and security values, Both gross and net earnings for operation, Q. What decision did H. M. Byllesby 

Economies are morely likely to be possible | increased year by year until 1913 after @& Company come to early in 1919? 

of accomplishment when the true condi-| Which they declined year by year until A. That it would go out of the engi- 

tions of the companies are known both to| 1916. and net earnings continued to decline | neering, construction and management 

the insuring public and to the agents. through 1917. supervision business and would function 
“The new and unnecessary capital in-| @- Did you show in téxt table 19 et thereafter as only investment bankers, 

jected into stock casualty and fire insur-| Page 205 of Commission's Exhibit No. 4941 inclusive, of the function of financial 

ance business in recent years has in some! 2 tabulation of the earnings, operating ex- agents 

cases qt least been put into these com-| Penses, and so forth, of Northern Idaho & @Q. Pursuant to that decision, what ac- 


panies for the purpose of playing the | Montana Power Company for the year 1911 tion did H. M. Byllesby & Company take? 


stock market with little regard for good tO 1917. inclusive? A. I did. A. It transferred to Standard Gas & 
practices in the insurance business. Our Q. What does it show? A. The table Electric Company the entire organization 
State Insurance Departments would be Shows that the company’s gross earnings for carrying on the engineering and man- 


placing themselves in an unsound and in- 
consistent position of bolstering up weak 
companies through the medium of ap- 
proving fictitious and inflated valuations 
of securitiest and by such action would be 


from operation increased through 1912 and 
1913 after which they diminished through 
1914, 1915 and 1916 and increase again 
in 1917 Net earnings from operation 
reached their peak in 1912 and declined 


agement supervision business together 
with the service contracts with the sub- 
sidiaries of Standard Gas & Electric Com- 
pany. It also delivered to Standard Gas 
& Electric Company a basket of securities 


deterring the accompli*hment of the im- year by year thereafter until 1916. They of those subsidiaries and of other com- 
provement of the insurance business which Were larger in 1917 than in 1916. That panies. 
these departments have so earnestly rec- table shows the company’s net income Q. The securities were sold to Standard 
ommended. Untold injury would be done Vailable for meeting interest charges in Gas & Electric Company, were they? A. 
to the insurance business and to the in- every year was not sufficient to meet those They were. 
surance public by covering up and perpet- Charges in every year from 1912 to 1917, § one 

. q pet- Che v: Sec ms ore 
uating unsound or insolvent situations.” inclusive. are Of red 

meee OF @. Did Standard Gas & Electric Com- As Consideration 
° 2 ; ; + , : 
> : s pany and H. M. Byllesby & Company @Q. Did that offer set forth in detail 

Life Insurance Agents cause a voluntary readjustment of the se- 


the securities that were offered to Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Company, and did it 


curities structure of Tacoma Gas Com- 


Increase in New Mexico 


pany, Everett Gas Company, and North- set forth the consideration therefor, and 
y ern Idaho & Montana Power Company to >» . hi wh tl 

Santa Fe, N. Mex., Oct. 12. a Berson in 1913? pé od er nants — _~ consideration 

Due to an increased demand for life, A. Yes. sir. Those=two companies en- Q. Did the offer contain further pro- 

- ca New Mexico the number of tered into a contract with one another vision other than the securities so de- 

snsurance agents in the State is gradually with reference to such financial adjust- tailed and the consideration for which 
increasing, according to the State Super- | ment. they were offered? 

ee of Insurance, Max Fernandez.) @Q. What did H. M. Byllesby do pur- A. Yes, ir. The offer provided that it 

ere are now 4,000 insurance agents in| suant to the terms of that contract? 


was understood that Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric Company would assume and carry out 
H. M. Byllesby & Company's liabilities on 
certain promissory notes owned by Mont- 
gomery & Company, certain liabilities due 
General Electric Company and certain 
liabilities due W. P. Bonbright & Company, 
which liabilities were secured by the pledge 
of certain collateral, and that Standard 
Gas & Electric Company was to take over 
such collateral 


the State, including part-time salesmen 
he said. ; 

“Records of our office show that insur- 
ance sales in the State have been on a 
gradual increase since 1920,” he stated. 
“We expect this year to set a record for 
a percentage increase.’ 


A. It did several things: One of these 
was to transfer to Standard Gas and 
Electric Company $4,780,000 par value of 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company, of 
Delaware, preferred stock, and $1,030.000 
par value of Louisville Gas & Elecirie 
Company, of Kentucky, common stock, for 
and at the price of $1,489,413.99, which 
was payable as follows: $372,863.99 in 
cash; $329,550 in promissory notes of Ta- 


Auto Associations Ordered 


To Stop Selling Insurance © Gas Company, $37,000 in promis-| Q. What was the total amount of con- 
= sory notes of Everett Gas Company; and sideration delivered by Standatd Gas & 

LINCOLN, Nesr., Oct, 12, 190,000 in preferred capital stock of Electric Company for the securities that 

', Standard Gas & Electric Company, with were received from H. M. Byllesby & Com- 


The State Insurance Commissioner, Lee 


c 4 the understanding that the _ preferred y? 2 582.6 ‘ 

Her Bes : ORES g I pany? A. $2,582,946.33. 

eet Renae, notified the Motor ists Pro- stock might at any tme be converted into Q.. In what form was this consideration 

eee dootinn an eae —— Ba yt & promissory 6 per cent five-year note delivered? A. Preferred stock, $367,900 par 
Ssociation, both of Lin- or notes of Standard Gas and Electric value at par 7 ‘k " 

coln, that he holds their service contracts : ; value, ot par; commen siock, 81,218,000 


Company with an aggregate face value of 


$716 406.23 par value, at par; cash, $996,196.33. 
, Ia 


to be contracts of insurance and that thev 
have not complied with the insurance 
laws of the State and that they must 
cease selling. The contracts, he said. offer 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 


Disposition of Debts 





; . h S! ” 
"es — the services of an attorney, By Company Shown a? Pee of felon — 
ail bonds, towing service and spital The "liesby _ 
service. Pree cn ak, What cleo did Ht. M. Byllethy & Com-| Progesal to Tax Malt 


A. H. M. Byllesby & Company forgave 
the following debts of the three utility 
companies, which debts consisted partly 
of the promissory notes of Tacoma Gas 
Company and Everett Gas Company that 
were received in part payment for the 
preferred and common stock of Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric Company, of Dela- 
ware, ahd partly of open accoynt indebt- 
edness due to H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
pany: Tacoma Gas Company, $843,320.97; 
Everett Gas Company, $263,659.86; North- 
ern Idaho & Montana Power Company, 


Is Studied in California 


SACRAMENTO, CALiF., Oct. 12 

According to the California Director of 
Finance, Rolland A. Vandergrift, a malt 
tax is one of the proposals being studied 
in connection with the emergency unem- 
ployment relief fund Mr. Vandergrift 
will not recommend any particular form 
of tax to the joint legislative committee 
on unemployment relief, he explained, but 
will supply the committee with data on 


Summary of Condition 
Of New York Insurer 


NEw York, N. Y., Oct. 12 

An examination into the condition and 
affairs of the Transportation Indemnii\ 
Company of New York, as of June 30 
1931, shows total admitted assets of $2,- 
336,401 and total liabilities; except capital 
of $1.185,134, according to a report filed 
by the State Superintendent of Insurance, 





George S. Van Schaick. With capital of $554,231.41 Total forgiven by H. M = eee — —— — 
$1,000,000 and surplus of $151.267, the sur- Byllesby & Company, $1,661,212.24. . ae eet 
plus as regards policyholders was shown to Q. What did Standard Gas & Electric Supreme Court Justice 


Company do? A. Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric Company surrendered to Tacoma Gas 
Company $755,000 par value of the latter 
company’s general mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, surrendered to Everett Gas Com- 
pany $489,000 par value of that company’s 
first mortgage 5 per cent bonds. 

Q. Did H. M. Byllesby & Company de- 
liver to Standard Gas & Electrics Com- 
pany any securities without cost to the 
latter company? A. Yes, sir. It delivered 


be $1,151,267. ' an 
Is Appointed in Vermont 


MONTPELIER, Vr., Oct. 12. 

Governor Stanley C. Wilson has ap- 
pointed Warner A. Graham, of Bellows 
Falls, as an associate justice of the Ver- 
mont Supreme Court to fill the vacancy 
eaused*by the resignation of Julius A. Wil- 
lox, of Rutland. Justice Graham was 
formerly chief of the superior judges who 


Contractors’ License Tax 
Ruled On in Alabama 


MONTGOMpRY, ALA., Oct. 12 


A contractor engaged in the construc- 
tion of buildings on a military reservation 
in Alabama is not exempt from the State 
license tax on contractors, the Alabama 
Attorney General’s office has ruled. 


mon 
* 


| 


of $1,063.82. The Supreme Court opinion, 
written by Judge H. J. Westhues, reversed 
the judgment of the tower court 

“To rule otherwise would open the door 
to the filing of fraudulent fictitious cases 
to which the statute of limitations has 
been the only bar,” Judge Westhues said 
in his opinion. 

The Supreme Court in a recent decision 
awarded $40,000 damages to Lester B 
Rose, of St. Louis, for injuries received 
in a fall from a telephone pole in that 
city a number of years ago. 

The plaintiff obtained judgment for $50.- 
000 against the Missouri District Tele- 
phone Company, the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company and the Union Elec- 
tric Light Company of St. Louis in the 
circuit court there and the Supreme Court 
affirmed the judgment but reduced the 
award to $40,000 

Rose was employed by the first-named 
company as a linesman and the other two 
companies each leased space on pole 
owned by that company He fell from 
the pole when a Union Electric cross-arm 
tore loose 

The Supreme Court held all three com- 
panies to be jointly liable 


Massachusetts Campaign 
Reduces Auto Accidents 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 12. 

The four months §state-'wide police 
campaign in Massachusetts against the 
eight predominating causes of scrious au- 
tomobile accidents apparently produced a 
reduction of 4.1 per cent in fatal acci- 
dents from 
year ago, the Governor's committee 
street and highway safety has just an- 
nounced in making public for the first 
time the complete returns for the entire 
four months. 

The reduction is all the more com- 
mendable, in the opinion of the Gover- 
nor’s committee, when consideration is 
given to the fact that it was effected in 
a fiscal year which as a whole has showed 
an increase of 1.01 per cent in fatalities 
to date. 


on 


The total number of deaths for the 
State for the fiscal year to date stands 
at 617, an increase of 7 over the 610 


fatalities reported for the same period a 
year ago. In the four months of June, 
July, August and September just passed, 
during which the antiaccident campaign 
was in full swing, there were 278 deaths, 
which is a reduction of 12 from the 290 
fatalities occurring during the correspond- 


Gasoline Tax Collections 
In Missouri Summarized 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Oct. 12. 

According to the Missouri State Inspec- 
tor of Oils, Henry A. Perriguey, the motor- 
ing public of that State spent approxi- 
mately $6,345,000 during the month of 


August for gasoline and lubricating oil 
Mr. Perriguey’s statement follows in full 
text: 


Gasoline tax collections for August, 1931, 
will_reach approximately $940,000 

Sifce the rate of tax is 2 cents per 
gallon, or approximately one-sixth of the 
fuel cost to the motoring public, if this is 
true, there was spent for gasoline alone 
in Missouri during August $5,640,000. 

Tne tax ior August was collected on 
47,000,000 gallons. If on an average, one 
gallon of gasoline will drive a car 10 miles, 
then this amount of gallons when con- 
sumed covered 470,000,000 miles. 

If lubricating oil is changed on an 
average of every 1,000 miles, then to travel 
the above number of miles it took 470,000 
changes of oil. If the average change of 
oil costs $1.50, then it cost $705,000 for 
the above number of changes 

Therefore, the motoring public spent 


the month of August $6,345,000. 


| 


the corresponding period a 
| 


certain preferred stock and certain com-| preside over the 14 county courts in Ver-|for lubricating oil and gasoline during far exceeded those in other walks of life. | 
stocks of Everett Gas Company, mont. 


i 


lowed tended to confuse and retard im- 
port trade in nearly all lines. Domestic 
business has continued relatively unaf- 
fected with no major dislocation or dis- 
turbance. Industries, producing largely for 
export immediately became optimistic, in 
view of the anticipated favorable effect of 
the depreciation in British currency on the 
competitive export position. 

The latter likewise caused increased ac- 
tivity in raw material markets. Some new 
foreign business has been arranged, al- 
though uncertainty as to future develop- 
ments is tending to restrict forward com- 
mitments of all kinds. Prices of imported 
raw materials have increased to offset the 
increased import cost in terms of pounds. 
sterling. The possibility of adoption of a 
general tariff is still seriously considered 
despite the element of protection afforded 
by the currency depreciation. The ship- 
building industry is unimproved but re- 
pairing business shows a slight increase 
in activity. Anthracite coal shipments 
have been fairly well maintained. Other 
coal trade remains extremely quiet, with 
less seasonal improvement than antici- 
pated, and exports are considerably below 
last year’s volume. 


two cities a trust company is invariably 
appointed receiver but elsewhere appoint- 
ments are generaHy spread around among 
individuals who are usually attorneys too 
busy to attend to the details of the cases, 
inexpert in the marketing of merchandise 
and without organizations to assist them. 
Occasionally professional full-time receiv- 
ers have been developed, but they are 
rare. 

The difficulties inherent in the system 
are complicated by the low scale of the 
trustees’ commissions fixed in the law. 
These commissions were fixed in 1898 and 
have not been changed; in certain types 
of cases they are lower than the commis- 
sions fixed in the 1867 Bankruptcy Act; 
they are very substantially lower than the 
English and Canadian commissions and 
the fees charged by trade organizations 
and wholesalers’ bureaus for handling li- 
quidations out of court 


The result has been that individuals 
can not afford to take the work unless 
they restrict themselves exclusively to the 
larger cases or employ an attorney in 
each case who is paid out of the estate 
and who does the work. Consequently 


In 81 of these cases the referees would 


In 354 of these cases the referees would 
nave suspended the discharge. 
The denials represent about 


91 


per cent 


The suspended and conditional dis- 
sharges represent about 11 per cent of the 


In considering these results, it must be 


fairs of the bankrupt. If thorough exam- 
fairs, regardless of his assets or lack of 
assets, be assured in every case so that 
the facts will be presented to the courts | 
independently of the private initiative of 
creditors, the action indicated above would 
presumably be far more effective. 

The tests made indicate the action to 
be expected of referees under such grovi- 
sion. Their recommendations were: 


Discharges conditional upon the pay- the legal expense in bankruptcy for purely — Sentiment is somewhat better as a re- 
ment of: routine details has become considerable, | gj{ of the exchange situation, but this 
Up to 10 per cent, total cases, 19; 29 per and the administration of the run of' penefit is partially offset by actual and 
cent, 9; 25 per cent, 19, 33 per cent, 5; 50 smaller cases is handled with a minimum prospective restrictiye measures in con- 
per cent, 32; 75 per cent, 7; indefinite or mis- of time, effort and skill. suming countries. Some forward business 
cellaneous, 186 , Finally, because of the uncertain quality’ has been concluded, but sales are gen- 
Suspensions for periods of: of the liquidating personnel produced by erally continuing on a _ hand-to-mouth 
Up to 6 months, total cases, 5; 1 year, 22; \ this system and in an effort to enforce basis. Conditions in the local tin mining 
2 years, 29; 3 years, 60; indefinite, 108 some measure of efficiency and prompt-|and granite industries are unchanged, 
The exercise of discretion in accordance ness, the courts have superadded to the while the china clay industry appears 
with the equities of each tase is here jaw a mass of rules, calling for peti- somewhat more optimistic. Iron and steel 


quite apparent 


tions, orders, affidavits, reports and so on, 
Thus the bankruptcy courts have not only 


} ; industries continued depressed, with few 
designed to control every step in the ad- 


signs of normal Autumn revival until the 


| ceased to be efficient agencies for the re-| ministration of an estate. These for- exchange situation revived hopes of im- 
alization, liquidation, and distribution of | malities have proved ineffective in pre-| proved export business. Many foreign 
assets but defects in the examination and venting fraud; they have added to the inquiries are now being received, but actual 
discharge provisions of the act have fa-| expense of administration by necessitat- new business is reported to be limited ow- 
cilitated, if indeed they have not encour-|ing the employment, by trustees, of at-j|ing to uncertainty of the outlook. Con- 
aged and induced recklessness, extrava- | torneys familiar with the formal require- | tinental competition in the home market 
gance, and fraud. These defects in the ments; and they have produced a divi- | js now less severe but not eliminated, while 


law directly and vitally affect the public 
interest first by turning back upon society 
bankrupts who should be held responsible 
for their reckless or fraudulent practices 
encouraged by the law to repeat their 
offenses with impunity and second in the 
case of wage earners, who have fallen into 
debt and whose salaries are the only means 
for the support of their dependents, by 
forcing them to accept a full discharge o1 


sion of business responsibility in the man- 
agement of the estates 

The foregoing picture of a loose, decen- 
tralized, legalistic and inefficient system 
of administration is of course subject to 
exceptions. There are a number of dis- 
tricts where larg®ly successful efforts have 
been made to check the abuses of proxy 
voting and to secure a competent person- 
nel in the face of inadequate compensa- 


pig iron competition from India is un- 
changed. Makers of light sheet and large 
tubes are well employed; other sections 
of the trade continue inactive. Following 
substantial forward bookings, the cotton 
yarn business is now at a more moderate 
basis 

Cloth business for India is still unsatis- 
factory and the imposition of the tempo- 
rary Indian surcharge is expected further 


none at all, thus inducing them to ignore tion. But these efforts can not always to curtail sales. Domestic wholesale pur- 
their creditors entirely instead of paying succeed. As in the case of Detroit and | chases increased sharply and there is a 
them off in time as most of them would|New York the appointment of a single) better demand for shipmént to China. 


be glad to do if the law afforded the op- 
portunity. 
(2) Defects in the administrative pro- 


trust company in all receiverships should 
be regarded as a temporary makeshift 
made necessary by defects in the present 


Orders are being booked for bleaching and 
printing cloths for Java and Singapore 
and a nuinber of other markets are show- 


‘need: law. At best such methods are artificial ing increased interest. There is an in- 
(a) Referees: The facts disclosed indi- [Continued on Page 9, Column 4.) creased retail demand for imported canned 
cate (i) that the administration of the goods and dried fruits, in anticipation of 


higher prices, in view of the depreciation 
of.sterling. Prices of most imported food- 
stuffs are being advanced from 10 to 30 
per cent ‘in British currency). Grain 
harvet has been interrupted and retarded 


law could be greatly improved if the large 
number of part-time referees, to whom 
bankruptcy is a mere incident in their 
law practice, were to be reduced, and the 
territories of the remainder enlarged; (ii) | 


Insurance Sales by Radio 
Station Barred in Idaho 
BOIse, 


IpaHo, Oct. 12 


: nantins by heavy rains. Tobacco rices are 
that such reduction would be practical in Radio Station KIDO has been ordered higher owing to the tax mane as pro- 
most districts; (iii) that much time and py the State Bureau of Insurance to dis- the 


vided in new budget. The general 
economy program is said to be reducing 
consumptive demand. Manufacturers are 
expected further to increase prices to off- 


expense would be saved if the jurisdic- 
tion of the referees were to be enlarged 
so as to include compositions, discharges, 


continue its practice of soliciting the sale 
of life insurance by radio in the State 
Recently a radio station at Twin Falls 


and certain other matters; (iv) that the was ordered not to enter into a contract | set the effect of the foreign exchange situ- 
utter lack of uniformity in practice in the with an insurance company seeking to. ation ; 
referees’ courts is confusing to creditors se]] jts policies in Idaho by means of) 7 

and produces inefficiency, because im- radio broadcasting Other broadcasters Irish Free State 

proved methods developed in one district jn the State have been warned not to ‘ - 
are not known or followed in others; (Vv) | enter into similar contracts Irish Free State—Inactive trade condi. 
that the tenure of the referee's office is The Instirance Bureau, acting on an| tions continued during September, accord- 


ing to a cablegram. Cattle prices fell be- 
low the 1914 level and according to the 
statistics of the first seven months of the 


too short, and makes the position unat- 
tractive; (vi) that the fee basis of com- 
pensation, while not consciously abused, 
must be condemned on principle; and 
(vii) that the charges against estates for 
the office expenses of referees have been 
clearly excessive in some districts and 
need closer and rfmre uniform regulation 

(b) Selection and personnel of trustees 
in bankruptcy: 

From reports made to us by some two- 
thirds of the referees throughout the 
country, covering al} first meetings of 
creditors for the election of a trustee, held 
before them during the 10 weeks ending 
Dec. 15, 1930, and from other similar re- 
ports during the eight weeks ending May 


opinion of the Attorney General, has ruled 
that insurance agents’ licenses must be 
issued to qualified individuals and cannot 
be granted to a broadcasting corporation. 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 4.) 





HIGH LIGHTS Conservator’s Bonds 


15, 1931, the following information may 
be summarized: 

1. Nearly three-fourths of all these ON ye e e 
meetings of creditors were not attended “¢ uctaries 


by anyone. SI RET YSHIP 

2. Even in the commercial bankruptcies 
nearly half of the first meetings were not 
attended by anyone. 

3. Even in cases where the assets ran 
from $1,500 to $5,000, nearly 20 per cent 
of the first meetings were not attended by 
anyone. 

4. In commercial bankruptcies in which 
the meetings were attended, the total at- 
tendance of creditors and proxy holders 
was less than one-fifth of the total num-— 
ber of creditors, and the claims repre- 
sented were less than one-third in amoynt 
of the total,claims. In these meetings the 
proxy hold®rs dominated 

5. When we analyze these cases accord- 
ing to the value of assets, we find some- 
what more activity in the cases with 
substantial assets, but even in these cases 
in roughly two-thirds a minority § in 
amount controlled the elections, and in 
roughly two-fifths, less than one-fourth in 


These bonds are conditioned 
for the safe and proper hand- 
ling of and accounting for 
One of 
a Series of 
helpful discus- 
sions about 
a vital phase 
of Surety- 
ship 
of which this is 


the property or funds of lun- 
atics and other persons not 
capable of conducting their 
own affairs, and are similar 
to a committee’s bond. 


> 


If at any time we can serve you, either with 
bonds or casualty insurance, please provide us with 


amount controlled the elections. These - ; . ee 
minority interests being mainly in the No 17 the opportunity. We have a nation-wide agency 
hands of proxy holders. e force—at your command! 
6. In the bulk of cases not more than 
one or two proxy holders were present. 


7. In a considerable portion of the cases 
particularly in those wherein no receiver 
had been appointed, the claims were so- 
licited. The solicitors, in order of fre- 
quency, were attorneys, trade associations 
or bureaus, collection agencies, miscella- 
neous solicitors, and creditors themselves 

the latter a negligible element. 

8. In a large number of the cases (over 
half of those studied) the person elected 
trustee, excluding the cases in which the 
receiver was continued as trustee, either 
held proxies or had some direct business 
association with proxy holders. 

9. In all cases the number of attorneys 
who were appointed or elected as trustees 
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RAILROADS . 


Supreme Court 
Refuses Review 
“In Shipping Case 


Upholds Appellate Tribunal 
On Liability of Railroad 


For Damages Caused by 
Fuel Explosion 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
on Oct. 12 decided not to review a find- 
ing of the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit relative to the liability 
of a railroad company, acting as a ste- 
Vedore, for damages caused by an ex- 
plosion which took place while the com- 
pany’s agents were loading fuel pitch into 
a vessel. The case in which the issue 
was raised is Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co 
¥._Cornec, etc., No. 107. i 

It was alleged by the @etitioner that fuel 
pitch was an uncommon commodity and 
that -before loading it into the vessel it 
had been assured by the manufacturer 
that it could use apparatus which it or- 
rinarily used in loading coal. 

Lower Court Reversed 

The district court found that the com- 
pany had not been negligent, but the 
circuit court of appeals reversed the lower 
eourt (1931 A. M. C. 721). 

The petitioner asked the Supreme Court 
to pass on the question of whether the 
railroad company failed to use ordinary 
care as required from a stevedore by load- 
ing coal into vessels: with the use of 
methods and instrumentalities which had 
been customarily and universally used 
without explosion or accident by coal pier 
operators for many years and which 
methods and instrumentalities have been 
pronounced safe by competent experts. 


Methods Held Question 


. The Circuit Court of Appeals said the 
absence of explosions was not conclusive 


.that the methods employed were such as | 


in the exercise of due care should have 
been used, and that the inquiry was no 
whether a method of operation had been 
used with disastrous results, but whether 
it was of such a character that danger of 
injury was reasonably to be apprehended 
from its use. 

The respondent in his brief relied on the 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals. 


Admiralty Decision 
Not to Be Tested 


Supreme Court Declines to Pass 
On Wage Action 


The decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit to the 
effect that a Federal admiralty court has 
jurisdiction to determine claims for wages 
and penalties in an action brought by for- 
eign seamen who served on a foreign ves- 
sel, but who were signed for a voyage at 
an American port and were to return to 
an American port at the expiration of the 
‘voyage, will not be reviewed by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, accord- 
‘ing to an announcement made by the 
Court on Oct. 17. 

This question was in issue in the cases 
of Atkies, Dampskibsselskabet Donneborg, 
etc., v. Mikkelson et ai., Nos. 76 and 190. 


The steamship company claimed that | 
the Seamen's Act was intended to regu-| 
late the relations between the crews and | 


ships of American registry. Section 596, 
the section invoked in this action, does 
not state that it is to apply to foreign 
vessels, it was pointed out. 

The seamen, however, claimed the en- 
tire Seamen's Act was intended to apply 
to foreign ships as well as to vessels of 
American registry and that therefore the 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
holding that Federal admiralty courts did 
have jurisdiction was correct. 

The seamen in a cross-petition had also 
asked the Supreme Court to reverse the 
findings of the lower courts to the effect 
that there was no violation of that part 
of the Seamen’s Act which regulates the 
practice of making advances on wages. 
(47 F. (2d) 723.) 


Review Is Granted 
In Rate Reparations 


Arizona Grocery Case Before 
Supreme Court 


The right of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to award reparations to a 
shipper on the ground that he has been 
charged unreasonable rates by the carrier, 
when the rates in question are in reality 
no higher than those which have been ap- 
proved by the Commission at a prior time. 
involved in the case of Arizona Grocery 
Co. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Co. et al., No. 98, will be reviewed by the 
Supreme Court, according to an announce- 
ment by Chief Justice Hughes on Oct. 12. 

On June 22, 1921, the Commission pre- 
scribed the maximum rates on sugar from 
various California points to Phoenix, 
Ariz., the rates becoming effective on Sept. 
21, 1921, according to the petition for 
review. On Nov. 3, 1922, the reasonable- 
ness of the rates on sugar charged by 
the respondent carriers from California 
points to Phoenix, Ariz., was challenged by 
various Phoenix shippers in a complaint 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The Commission 


found that the car- 
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. . FINANCE 


‘Oil Permit R 


Upheld on A ppeal 


Supreme Court Denies Plea for 
Modification or Reversal 
Of Its Decision 


Modification or reversal of its ruling of | 
last term upholding the right of the 
Secretary of the Interior to refuse or 
reject applications for permits to pros- 
pect for oil and gas on the public domain, 
pursuant to the announced policy of the 
Administration of oil conservation, was 
refused by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on Oct. 12. | 


The court denied a petition for rehear- 
ing in the case of Barton, U. S. ex rel. v. | 
Wilbur, etc., No. 704, 1930 docket, one of 
the cases decided by the court on May 
18. (The court’s opinion was published in 
| the issue of May 20.) 


It was declared by the court in its 
opinion that the Secretary of the Interior 
can not be compelled by a writ of man- 
damus to receive or reinstate applications 
for oil and gas prospecting permits under 
| the provisions of the Leasing Act of 1920. 
| Since the law does not clearly authorize 
|the mandatory duty of accepting all ap- 
plications for permits, the court held that} 
;}mandamus will not lie to compel the re-| 
|instatement and acceptance of applica- 
tions. 

In the petition for rehearing, counsel 
claimed that by filing his application the) 
applicant had acquired a right which was 
illegally divested when the Secretary of 
the Interior rajected the application, not} 
on the ground that it-was defective but 
pursuant to the policy of rejecting all 
applications. It was claimed that by his 
action the Secretary of the Interior had in 
effect suspended the provisions of the 
Leasing Act. 


Rehearing Refused 
In the Los Angeles 


| 


_ Union Station Case 


t | 


Supreme Court Denies Plea 
Of Railroads for Review 
In Controversy With Cali- 
fornia Commission 


Reconsideration of the Los Angeles | 
union station case was refused by the} 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
Oct. 12, the court having denied a peti-| 
tion for rehearing filed by the Atchison, | 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company, 
the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad 
Company and the Sotuhern Pacific Com- 
pany. 

The railroads sought another review by 
the court in the case in which it upheld, 
at its last term, an order of the Railroad 
Commission of California requiring the} 
railroad companies entering the) 
City of Los Angeles to construct a union 
passenger station within an area known 
as the Plaza site at an expense of ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 under plans in- 
volving extensive relocation of tracks and 
the abandonment of present facilities. 

The controversy between the Commis- 
sion and the carriers has been before the 
court three times, previously on collateral 
matters. e 
Previous Opinion Reviewed 
In its opinion last my f the court ruled 
that the order of the State Commission 
| did not conflict with Federal control over 
interstate railroads, because of the relo- 
'cation and abandonment of tracks in- 
volved. The track changes had been ap- 
| proved by an order of the Interstate Com- | 
|} merce Commission upon application of the | 
State Commission and the City of Los 
Angeles. Congress, in withholding from | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
| power to order imterstate railroads to con- 
Struct passenger stations, as held in a} 
prior case, was said by the court to have 
| left the power in respect to such Stations | 
in the State commissions. } 

In their petition for rehearing, the rail- 
roads urged that the court was in error 
in holding that the certificate authorizing 
the track changes could we issued on 
the application of parties other than the 
carriers themselves. The order of the 
| State Commission, it was contended, is 
arbitrary and unreasonable in that it re-! 
quires railroads to permit the use of their | 
tracks by each other without any provision | 
being made for compensation for such 
use. 





| 
riers had charged the shippers unreason- } 
able rates and that such shippers were | 
entitled to reparations. | 

The carriers refused to comply with the 
order of the Commission and as a result | 
the shipper in this case filed an action! 
against the carriers in the District Court! 
for Arizona, the briefs explain. The Dis-| 
trict Court upheld the decision of the | 
Commission, but when the case was ap-| 
pealed to the Circuit Court of Appeals| 
for the Ninth Circuit the District Court’s| 
findings were reversed. 

The carriers in this case contend that! 
as the rates which they charged the ship-| 
pers were published and assessed in com-| 
pliance with a prior order of the Commis- 
sion as reasonably just, they can not in| 
7 contemplation be “unreasonable in| 
act.” 

On the other hand, it is argued on be-| 
half of the shipper that the Interstate 
Commerce Act places upon the carriers 
| the duty of maintaining reasonable rates 
and that this duty is not removed by the 
approval of a maximum rate by the Com-| 
mission, 
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uling Contracts for New Construction Pri 


Public and Semi public Works, Included in 


| Total Reported to 


Relief Committee 


UBLIC and semipublic works contract awards amounting to $41,987,092 were 
reported to the Public Works Section of the President’s Organization on Unem- 


ployment Relief in the week ending Oct. 
Croxton, Assistant Director. 


10, it was announced Oct. 12 by Fred C. 


The addition of this amount brought the total of 


contract awards reported since Dec. 1, 1930, to $2,559,689,738. The week before last 
$36,136,898 worth of contract awards were reported. The total number of projects 


reported last week was 576 in 43 States 


and the District of Columbia. A list of 


projects by States and localities issued by the Organization follows in full text: 


+ . 


Alabama | 


Alabama: Maxwell Field, radio building, 
$3560; Montgomery, paving streets, $4,760; 
Thomaston, voc@#ional school, $6,000. 


Colorado 
Colorado: Colorado’ Springs, 


$100,000. 


dormitory, 


California 

California: Aldridge, ward building, gym. 
and school addition, $100,000; Clear Lake, 
shower building, $1,425; Laton, school build- 
$18,000; Lodi, school building, $17,990; 
Los Banos, city hall and fire house, $15,000; 
Murphy, two ward buildings, $17,354; Sacra- 
mento, locker room addition, $4,500; Nr. 
Salinas, grammar school building, $6,780; San) 
Francisco, officers ward and women's ward 
additions, $240,000; Santa Barbara, church, 
$50,000; Coalinga; renewals in gas and water 
lines, $4,000; El Segundo, Library Park devel- 
opment, $10,000; Riverside, addition to 
bleachers, Jr. college, $3,000; Fresno Co., Laton 
elementary school building, $18,000; Glenn Co., 
Fruto School Building, $1,500, Elk Creek 
School Building, $6,000; Imperial Co., Central 
School Building, $7,000; Invo Co., Bishop 
High School gym., $20,000; Marin Co., element- 
schools, $55,970, high schools, $53,972; 
Lake Co., school buildings, $8,000, addition to) 
school building, $4,000; Riverside Co., addi- 
tion to Corona elementary schools, $32,000; 
Shasta Co., Burney School Building, $7.000; 
Yolo Co., additions to Clarksburg Elementary 
School Building, $19,000; Nevada City, paving | 
road, $56,985. 


x . 
Connecticut | 
Connecticut: West Hartford, trunk sanitary 
sewer, $261,000; Greenwich, paving, $59,407; | 
Bridgeport, additional 4 rooms to school, $30.- | 
000: New Britain, conduit subway and side-| 
walk, $70,000; Old Lyme, alterations school 
buildings, $2,862; Waterbury, parsonage, 
church, parish house and school, $100,000. 


Delaware 
Delaware: Burrsville, paving, $5,000; Dover, 
college (dinning hall building), $100,360; 
Murderkill River, dredging, $4,826; Stockley, 
barn, $4,500. 


District of Columbia isis 

District of Columbia: Washington, . eI 

addition to Senate Office Building, $2,318,000, 
church, $400,000, church, $90,000. 


Florida 


Florida: Belview, grade school, $1.50: bet. | 
Moorehaven and Clewiston, dyke, $400,000. 


Georgia ces 

Georgia: Camden County, grade school, | 

$2,875: Augusta. greenhouses, $6,000; Hazel- 
hurst, paving various streets, $15,000; Macon, | 
additional classrooms, $6,000, school building, | 
$2,000: Marietta, resurfacing, $8,000; Milledg- 
ville general repairs and painting Georgia 
Women, $10,000; Rome, heat- 
High School, $9,100, new 
Ward, $10,816; Statesboro, 
Southern Georgia 


system, Rome 
Eighth 
dormitories, 


ing 
in 


roofing two 


| ‘Teachers College, $15,000, gymnasium, South- 


ern Georgia Teachers College, $4,500; Thomas- 
Industrial High School, $25,000; Clay- 
ton County, colored school building, $3,000, 
repairs to school buildings, $4,000; Camden 
County, Sileo Rosenwald New School, $3,000; 
Echols County, school, $18,000, school build- | 
ing, $1,500; Evans County, school building, 
$600; Pulaski County, painting school, $900; 
Sumter County, school, $4,000, school, $14,- | 
000; Tift County. junior high building. $25,- 
510, Negro industrial building, $8,350; Walton 
County, grade school, $3,200; Atlanta. addi- 
tions to schools, $45,000, additions to two 
buildings, $10,000; Columbus, grading 
school grounds, $2,000; Albany, library, $10.- 
000: Atlanta, church and Sunday school, 
$275,000; Moreland. grade school, $2,000. 


Idaho 


Idaho: Blackfoot, addition to asylum, | 


$250,000. 


Illinois 

Tilinois: Brunkhorst, revetment work, $46,- 
426: Chesley Island, in Mississippi River, near 
Cairo, revetment work, $59,620; Cornice Island, 
in Mississippi River, near Cairo, revetment | 
work, $38,736; Little Flora Creek, Mississippi | 
River, near Cairo, revetment work, $27,644; 
Rock Island; paving 40th Street, $5,027; Bu-| 
reau County, paving, $5,000; State of Illinols, 
garage building, Springfield, $70,000, women's 


| building, State Fair Grounds, $200,000, South | 


Illinois Penitentiary, Menard, cell house 
floors, $3,200, kitchen building. South Illinois} 
Penitentiary, Menard. $7,000, sewage plant, St. 
Charles School for Boys, $24,000, Armory re- 
pairs, Chicago,. $5,700, Lincoln State School 
& Colony cottages. $34,000, main building, 
Lincoln State School & Colony. $9,500, cell 
house, Chester State Hospital, $44,058, Ogle 
County Pine Forest, comfort station, $7,665, | 
hatchery, Mt. Vernon Game Farm, $10,000, 
hatcher. Matoon,, $8,000, cottages, Peoria State 
Hospital, $10,000, power plant, Springfield, $28.- | 
000, repairing armory, Chicago, $10,000, con-| 
cession stand, Staryed Rock Park, $2,500, State 
offices, Springfield, $6,000, Douglas Memorial, 
Chicago, $1,000, Custodian residence, Rockford, | 
Tll., $8,700, Custodian residence, Horse Shoe | 
Lake, $7,000, auditorium at Western State 
Teachers College, $3,800, alterations to Illinois | 
Eve & Ear Infirmary, Chicago, $7,585, electrci 
work, State Training School for Girls, $1,104, 
tool and implement shed, State Teachers Col- 
lege, $4,230, pipe covering, Manteno State Hos- | 
pital, $26,917, Lincoln State School & Colony | 
pipe covering, $12,500, Security building, $100,- 
000; Chicago, church and Sunday school | 
building, $30,000; Peoria, junior high school, | 
$600,000, paving curb and gutter, $2,031; Wil- | 
mette, church building, $200,000; Chicago, | 
church, $270,000, field house, $86,900, church, 
$70,000; Galesburg, sewage disposal plant, 
$267,472; LaGrange Paff, paving curb and | 
gutters, $43,000, paving various streets, $12,571; | 
Mascoutah, high school, $48,615; Niles, sewer, | 
$2,627, water stubs, 6,157; Adams County, | 
bridge, $5,885, bridge, $19,677; Boone County, | 
paving and constructing bridge, $77,426; Gal- 
latin County. gravel surfacing, $3,500; Ma- | 
coupin County, highway bridge and culvert, 
$6,840, grading, $11,757, highway bridge and 
culvert, $15,208, grading, $11,753. 


Indiana 
Indiana: Noblesville, post office, $80,000; | 
Blackford Co., school building, $31,000; Henry | 
County, addition to school, $60,000; Kosciusko | 
Co., school building, $500, school building, 
$80,000; Lawrence County, plumbing system at 
high school, $3,390; Starke County, two room| 
school, $17,500; Crown Point, paving, $67,900; | 
Franklin, remodel school gym., $3,000; Elkhart 
Co., school addition to Osolo Township School, | 
$8,000, addition Middleburg School, $1,000; | 
Gary, Lew Wallace High School, $300,000; | 
Ladoga, well and pump, $2,000; Logansport, | 
women's ward building, $159,102; Tippecanoe 
County, barn, $6,415 


Iowa 

Iowa: Atlantic, rural electric line, $10,000; 
Charles City, jr. and senior high school, $330,- 
000: Udel, surfacing, $1,152; Iowa City, sewers, 
$4,200, sidewalks, $2,325, resurfacing bridge, 
Riverside, paving. $6,601; Sioux City, 

aving alley, $462, paving various streets, 
$444, $7,340, $1.460 and $3,996, Keokuk, filling in 
river front, $14,000, improving streets, $2,000. 


Kansas 
Kansas: Kingman, water mains, $8,000; 
Wichita, bridge, $50,000; Stockton, paving and | 
guttering, $50,000; Kansas City, grading, | 


Kentucky 
Kentucky: Lexington, chapel, $15,900; Har- | 
lan, post office, $50,572: Covington, sidewalk, 
$133; Oldham County, bridge, $4,517. 


Louisiana 
Louisiana: Terrebonne Parish, school build- | 
ings, $106,000; Bossier Parish, road and gravel- 
ing, $2,500; DeQuincy, City Hall, $20,000; 
Vernon Parish, road, $50,000; New Orleans, 
public belt bridge. $19,000,000. 


Maine 
District 13, 
$16,000; School 


| $5,700. 


Cottage Farms 
Union 13, 


Maine: School 
School addition, 


| baseball field at school, $1,500, school repairs, 


$7,000; Oid Orchard, concrete highway, $13,- | 
000; Auburn, clearing roads, rural area, $3.- 
461, paving Court Street, $19,200, grading Ed- 


|} ward Litttle Park. $1,688. 


Massachusetts 

Massachusetts: Barnstable, improving 
schools, $15,000; Hopkinton, water extension 
$3,000; Blackstone, rebuilding Mendon Street, 
$6,000; Boston, laying and relaying water 
pipes, $8,376. constructing sewerage works, 
} $69,516, bitulithic paving, $19,408, sheet as- 
| phalt paving, $19,122 





Michigan 
Michigan: Petoskey, library building 
Montrose, grading school yard, $400; 


$8,000; 
Vulcan, 


| Township, storm sewer, 


| tal- 


} $3,065, 


jing, $34,883, 
| campus, 


grading school athletic field, $7,000, fence 
around school property, $1,600; Bay City, curb 
and gutter, $100,000; Lansing, church, $25,000; 
Saginaw, Misteguag Creek drain, $20,600; 


| Washtenaw County, farm group, $3,595; Ber- 


rien County, improving Columbia Avenue 
Road, $13,200, Hilltop Road, $36.000, Euclid 
Avenue $18,286, Highland Avenue Road, $8,603, 
Best Road, $41,381, Scotdale South Road, $38 
380, Avery Road, $8,241, Boyle Road, $62,86( 
Hill School Road, $24,419, Napier Avenue Road, 
$65,606, Empire Avenue Road, $12,400, and 
Cleveland Avenue Road, $87,516; Wayne County, 
airport runways, $72,500, paving Van Horn 
Road, $60,000, airport drive, $100,000, paving 
Conant to Seven Mile Road, $436,800, paving 
Six Mile tou Seven Mile Road, $77,500, paving 
Five Mile to Grand River, $51,200, Inkster 
Road paving, $25,000, Six Mile Road, $225,000. 
Wayne County Park Drive, $90,000, Allen Road 
grade separation, $303,790, grade separation, 
Ford Road, $369,559, Bridge Job No. 397, Rouge 
Parkway, $18,000, Bridge Job No. 393, Rouge 
Parkway, $18.000. Bridge Job No. 354, West 
River Road, $45,000. 


Minnesota 

Minnesota: St. Paul, church, $10,000; Anoka, 
armory, $19,434; Luverne, armory, $7,500; Min- 
neapolis, Naval Reserve hangar addition, $10.- 
000; Norman County, grading and graveling, 
$14,529; Crookston, sewer and water mains, 
$2,704; Red Wing, storm sewers, $1,500; Man- 
kato, storm sewer, $1,904. 


Montana 
Montana: Glasgow, school, $27,000; Shelby, 
high school, $69,400. 


Missouri 
Missouri: Bourbon, improving water works, 
$4,570; Hickory Point, grading, graveling and 
bridge, $16,500; Lamont District, grading and 
graveling, $15,000; Columbia, college buildings, 
$10,000; Glendale, paving, $7,263; Robertson, 
drainage work, $7,648. 


Nebraska 


Nebraska, South Sioux City, water main ex- 
tension, $61,000. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire: Dorm, Plymouth Normal 
School, $77,235. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey: Great Notch, pumping station, 
$10,140; Hackensack, central power plant, $123,- 
550; Rutherford, amphitheater, $1,271; Walling- 
ton, grading and paving, $2,534; Woodbridge 
$854; near Freehold, 
alteration and addition to Welfare Home, 
$3,644; Asbury Park, lodge building, $75,000; 
Boonton, bridge, $1,925; Denville, storage 
building, $6,800; Grandin, bridge, $2,669; New- 
ark, reconstructing tracks, $24,640; Montclair, 
altering boiler house, $15,310; Passaic, church, 
$50,000; Passaic County, road maintenance, 
$260,000, paving Union Avenue, $80,000, David- 
son Street bridge, $4,490; Acqueduct bridge, 
$175,000, Berkshire Avenue bridge, $9,777, Sher- 
wood Avenue bridge, $7,577, 
bridge, $3,500, West Milford bridge, 
Wabash Avenue drainage, $15,000. 


New York 


New York: Buffalo, church, $9,000; Albany, 
repairing roofs, College Building, $2,500, stor- 
age shed, State College, $1,000; Farmingdale, 
fruit cellar, Agriculture School, $2,000; 
Geneseo, painting exterior woodwork of 
Normal Building, $1,767; Geneva, experimen- 
station, Horticultural Laboratory, $181,- 
675; Ithaca, administrative building and poul- 
try houses, $25,000, administration building 
and poultry houses, $20,000, office and labora- 


$4,000, 


| tory building, Long Island Vegetable Research 


Farm, $13,000, tool shed, Long Island Vege- 
table Research Farm, $1,000, fencing swine, 
water system for sheep and swine 
barns, $1,197, hog and sheep barns, $44,346, 
foundation to Agricultural Economics Build- 
concrete roads and walks on 
$32,592; Syracuse, Forestry 
Building, $497,390; Binghamton, park 
struction work, $44,640, wdening street, 


con- 


$7,- 


790; Bronx, improving streets, $73,656; Brook- | 


lyn, dredging. $4.800; Hampton Bays, con- 
crete paving, $3,411; Niagara Falls, sewers and 
drainage, $5,000, widening and _ resurfacing 
riverway, $25,000, repairing riverway, $22,000; 
Poughkeepsie, dredging Rudd Pond, $18,000, 
Section 1, Part 2 (Taconic Park Commis- 


sion). $183,350; West Islip, grade school, $38,- | 


700; Rochester, memorial shaft, $60,000, pav- 
ing. $16,534; Tarrytown, paving, $24,789; 
Mamaroneck, excavating, grading and addi- 
tion to storage reservoir, $23,653; Mount Kisco, 
extending sewer, $10,244; New York City, par- 
ish house, $16,000; Wayne County, mainte- 
nance, $44,000, engineering on four projects, 
$12,000. 
(Summaries of conditions in other 
states will be printed in the issue of 
Oct. 14.) 


I. C. C. Fixes Valuation 
Of West Virginia Line 


The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
has been finally valued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at $23,582,328 on its 
owned and used properties as of June 30, 
1917, it has just been announced by re- 


port and order in Valuation Docket No.!| 


835. 

The West Side Belt Railroad, included 
in the P. & W. Va. System at this time, 
was valued at $5,050,537 on owned and used 
properties as of the same valuation date. 

The cost of reproduction new of 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia's owned and 
used properties was fixed by the Commis- 
sion at $21,853,572, and less depreciation, 
at $19,551,436. ™ 


Railroad Ordered to Pay 


Damages to Coal Company 


The Midland Valley Railroad has been 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to pay $2,000, with interest at 6 
per cent from March 1, 1930, to the Ex- 


celsior Coal Company of Excelsior, Ark..,| 
as damages suffered by the coal company | 


because of the railroad’s refusal to furnish 
open top coal cars requested by the com- 
pany for the shipment of its products. 
(Docket No. 22391.) 

The Commission had previously de- 
termined that the railroad’s refusal to 
supply the cars was “unjust, unreasonable, 
and unduly prejudicial” to the coal com- 
pany. Upon further hearing, the Com- 
mission made public an additional report 
awarding damages. 


I. C. C. Suspends Certain 
Schedules on Commodities 


By an order entered Oct. 10 in Investi- 


gation and Suspension Docket No. 3644, 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from Oct. 11, 1931, until May 
11, 1932, the operation of schedules pro- 


posing to establish class and commodity | 
rates between points in Pacific coast ter- | 
|ritory in purported compliance with the| 


Commission's decision in Fourth Section 
Order No. 10425. 


Decision in Rate Case 
Is Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 12 made public a rate decision, 
which is summarized as follows: 


Butter: I. & S. Docket No. 3548.—Proposed 
cancellation of proportional commodity 
rates on butter and oleomargarine, in car- 
loads, applicable from Jacksonville and 
Florida Transfer, Fla., to Tampa and cer- 
tain other Florida points on interstate ship- 
ments originating at points west of the 
Mississippi River found justified.. Order of 
suspension vacated and proceeding discon- 
tinued, 


Secomac Road} 


Science | 


the | 


| vate Capital 
Amount to 42 Millions in Week For Waterwa 


ys 


| 
| 
| 


Federal-owned Trans port 
Line Nearing Success,| 


General Ashburn Tells 
Ohio Valley Association 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


motor transportation. Such a_ system 
must reach into the homes of all the 
people who have been taxed to create 
these navigable streams, and extend its 
benefits to river communities, to the in- 
terior, and our sea coasts, and it can not 
succeed if it attempts to utilize our 
streams for the sole benefit of those com- 


ee fortunately located thereon. 


That this corporation represents to the 
people of the United States and Congress 
the only effective agency in existence for 
rehabilitating water transportation upon 
our interior navigable streams is beyond 
question. : 

That it has been a very potent facto 


in the restoration of the economic parity | 


of the Middle West, destroyed by the 

Panama Canal and the rate structure of 

the railroads, designed to meet this Canal 

competition, is generally acknowledged. 
Value to Agriculture 


It has been of enormous value to agri- 
culture, and has afforded the means 


} 


whereby our agricultural products have | 


been marketed in normal times, with in- 


creased prices to the farmer; and has fre- | 


quently allowed the middle man to operate 
at times in wheat, corn, cotton, etc., when 
he could not have operated at all if com- 
pelled to ship by rail. It has enabled the 
farmer to get his building materials, ma- 
chinery, etc., cheaper. , 

It has offered, through its activities, 
sites in the Middle West where the manu- 
|facturer can locate, and through our 


cheap transportation and terminal facili- | 


ties, allowed him to collect his raw ma- 
| terial cheaply, and distribute his finished 


| products cheaply. Such sites are continu-| 


|ally being utilized. 

It is gradually, but surely, carrying into 
| effect the provisions of the Denison Act, 
and bringing about the time when the 
Government can step out of business. It 
|is self-supporting: This is, more money 
| is obtained from operations than is ex- 
| pended, the surplus going to new equip- 
ment, etc. No money appropriated for 
|the purchase of capital stock has been 


|} expended except upon capital items; and} 
is not costing the taxpayer a cent) 


| it 
'except for authorized expansions. 
Opposes Dissolution 


It is because of this demonstration, of 
| the recognition of its success, that there 
is such a concentrated effort to destroy 
it, to “get the Government out of busi- 
ness.” The dissolution of this corpora- 
tion before it has fulfilled its mission, 
means again the gradual fading away of 
water transportation. Although we only 
carry around three-tenths of 1 per cent 


age reader of propaganda is led to as- 
sume that the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration is a deadly.enemy of the railroads, 
and it is a simple matter to create op- 
position to its functioning, because the 
signers of petitions usually know only one 
side of the question, which is emphasized 
by paid propagandists. , 

The more we can induce private capi- 
tal to invest in facilities on our interior 
|} streams, and we can only induce such 
|investn.ent by successfully operating our 
own corporation, the sooner the time will 
|come that we can dispose of our facilities 
at a reasonable price, and the corpora- 
| tion will have achieved its object as a 
pioneer and demonstrating ggent, i. e., 
have promoted, encouraged and developed 
water transportation, and fostered and 
preserved in full vigor both rail and water 
transportation, and then, stepped out of 
the picture. 





Competitive Tariffs 
Allowed to Railway 





I. C. C. Permits Southern Pa- 
cific Certain Reductions 


The Southern Pacific Company has just 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to reduce certain class 
and commodity rates, effective Oct. 20, in 
order to meet competition from the Great 
Northern and Western Pacific railroads 
by reason of their joint construction from 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, to Keddie, Calif. 
(Sixth Section Application No. 5480.) 

Rates to be put into effect by the Great 
Northern and Western Pacigs roads upon 
|completion of the Klamath Falls exten- 
sion will go into effect Oct. 20, and the 


Southern Pacific sought permission to put | 


competitive tariffs into effect on the same 
day. 

The Klamath Falls extension consists 
of construction by the Great Northern 


|from Klamath Falls, Oregon, southerly to | 


Bieber, Calif.. where construction of the 
Western Pacific northerly from Keddie, 
Calif., connects with that of the Great 
| Northern, a total distance of 
mately 200 miles. 

Permission also has been granted the 


Western Pacific to construct a line into | 
San Francisco, which is now reached by | 


that carrier by means of car ferries across 
|the bay. Completion of the Klamath 
Falls extension and the Western Pacific’s 
Frisco connection will open up new ter- 
ritory for the California markets. 


{reduced rates will apply on numerous 


commodities moving over a large territory, | 
including all points served by the Great | 
Northern, Western Pacific and their con- | 


nections. 


Shipping Board to Consider 


Request on Atlantic Lines | 


The United States Shipping Board is to 
meet Oct. 13 and consider a request from 
Paul W. Chapman, R. Stanley Dollar and 
Kenneth D. Dawson for an extension of 
the time in which they may consider a 


proposal of the Board for them to take} 


over and reorganize the United States 
Lines, according to an oral statement at 
the Board Oct. 12. 

The Board recently drew up a contract 
for transfer of control of the North At- 
| lantic shipping service which it submitted 


ations with the combine had failed to pro- 
| duce an agreement 
Disposal of the United States Lines has 


been pending since February, when Mr.; 


Chapman, titular owner of the lines, in- 
formed the Board he could not 
obligations incurred when he obtained the 
lines some three years ago and in build- 
ing two new ships for the service. 


Singapore-Siam Line 

The distance from Singapore to the 
Siamese frontier at Kelantan will be tra- 
versable in 24 hours upon the scheduled 
completion this Fall of the final section 
of the eastern branch of the Federated 
|Malay States Railway. (Department of 
| Commerce.) 


Systems Urged 


approxi- 


The | 


to the trio with instructions to accept it | 
or turn down by Oct. 15. Previous negoti- | 


SHIPPING . 


| Six Cities Propose | 
To Build Airports 


Aeronautics Branch Notified of 
Progress of Several | 
Municipal Projects | 


For the week ended Oct. 8 the Aero- 
nautics Branch has received information 
to the effect that the following cities pro- 
pose the establishment of municipal air- 
ports: 

“Jersey City, N. J.; Coshocton, N. Y.; 
Geneseo, N. Y.; Morganton, N. C.; Green- 
ville, Ténn.; Jackson, Tenn.; Monteagle, 
Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; *Santa Barbara, 
Calif. (commercial). 


(Names with asterisk (*) indicate air- 
ports already established for which im- 
provements are contemplated or under | 
way.) 

The municipalities which follow should 
be delted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 
5, as the cities in question have estab- | 
lished the airports or the projects have 
been indefinitely postponed: 

Established: 

Indefinitely Postponed: Petersburg, Va. 


—Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


Decisions of States Vary 
On Pullman Rate Increase 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

| modations are occupied by only one pas- 
senger, according to the company’s appli- 
|cation, but it was contended that the 
service furnished justified the making of 
a charge for the second passenger when 
two occupy the same berth. 

“The testimony shows,” the Commis- 
|sion’s order states, “that while this ap- 
| plicant has made application in 48 States 
for these intrastate increases and that 
only the States of California and Florida 
| have acted favorably, and that the ‘State 
of Oklahoma has acted unfavorably, it 
| would indicate that if these matters are 
| taken up by the several States and either 
accepted or rejected it would place the 
| traveling public in a position where they 
would not have any guarantee as to what 
sleeping-car rates were to be from place 
|to place, outside of the borders of the 
State in which they were traveling. To 
}increase sleeping-car rates in Nebraska 
| above rates for like service in other States 
| would be unfair to the patrons of the 
| Sleeping-car company in Nebraska, and 
}in the judgment of the Commission would 
be a gross discrimination by reason of the 
rates being fixed between State lines.” 





HELENA, Monr., Oct. 12. 

The Board of Railroad Commissioners 

has granted the application of the Pull- 

|man Company for permission to make ef- 

| fective Oct. 15 a charge of 20 per cent of 

| the lower berth fare for the second pas- 
senger occupying a berth. 

“There can be no doubt about the fact,” 
said the Board's order, “that in providing 
| for the second passenger a place to sleep, 
|a seat in the day time, lavatory facilities | 
and access to the observation, lounge and 
| club cars, the applicants are engaged in 


of freight transported annually, the aver-| 





Bloomington, Ill. | 


| tion 


_ . AVIATION 





Appeal Involving. 
Cargo Losses Is 
Awarded Review 


Supreme Court to Consider 
Case Concerning Validity 
And Interpretation of Fed- 
eral Arbitration Case 


The validity and interpretation of the 
Federal Arbitration Act, providing for the 
arbitration of disputes arising out of con- 
tracts, maritime transactions or com- 
merce among the States and with foreign 
nations, is in issue in the case of Marine 
Transit Corp., etc., v. Dreyfus, etc., No. 
172, which the Supreme Court of the 
United States on Oct. 12 announced that 
it had decided to review. 

In this case one provision of a contract 
relative to the shipment of wheat stipu- 
lated that any disputes arising under the 
contract should be arbitrated before the 
committee on grain of the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange, according to the petition 
for review. The appellee filed a libel 
against a tug belonging to the corpora- 
for damages arising out of the 
alleged loss of a certain portion of the 
wheat and at the same time filed a libel 
against the corporation. 

Ruling of District Court 

The district court, acting under the 
Federal Arbitration Act, ordered the ap- 
pellant to submit to arbitration all issues 
under the contract. The arbitration pro- 
ceeded and an award was made against 
the appellant and later confirmed by the 
Cistrict court, and a decree conforming 
to the award of the arbitrators was en- 
tered. This decree was affirmed by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 


| Circuit (49 F. (2d) 215). 


The petitioner claims that the Federal 
Arbitration Act, under which the above 
procedure took place, is invalid on the 
ground that it is an unconstitutional at- 
tempt on the part of Congress to dele- 
gate the judicial power of the courts and 
to confer judicial power upon some 
bedy other than a court, and also because 
it is an unconstitutional attempt to en- 
large the jurisdiction of the admiralty 
court. 

In addition to challenging the constitu- 
tionality of the Arbirtration Act, the peti- 
tioner contends that if the law should be 
held to be censtitutional, the lower courts 
erred in several respects in interpreting 
the Act. 


s 


ie 


rendering a service of definite value and*® 


that being true it follows that they have 
an undoubted right to make a charge 
therefor. The mere fact that for years 
the companies have been rendering this 
service gratis offers no obstacle. The only 
limitation on their right is that the charge 
imposed must be just and reasonable. We 
see no reason in this proceeding to ques- 


| tion the reasonableness of the charge for 


second passenger accommodation nor the 
manner in which it is computed.” 


There’s a GOLD MINE 


O 


sists of six whole counties. Yet 


sents 78% of the industrial m 
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The 18 NEW YORK STATE BANKS that 
NEW YORK CITY. e Midland Trust Company 
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. Niagara County Nationa! Bank & Trust Co, 


In addition to lists of jobbers, « 
nine buying areas, and a list of the 375 
directors and officers of Marine Mid- 


land banks and their affiliations with 


you why you should have an 
with a Marine Midland Bank? 


under Broome County 


NE sixth of the nation’s buying power is concentrated 
in the New York State market—but you have to know 


where to find it. The Binghamton area, for example, con- 


Broome County alone repre- 


arket of this area. 


To help manufacturers find where New York State’s treasure 
is hidden, the Marine Midland Group of Banks has pre- 


pared a comprehensive marketing analysis of this territory, 


letailed analyses of the state’s 


HW vite Marine Midland Grou 
. 434 Marine Trust Bldg. 
. N.Y. for this book 


other companies, this book gives you 
valuable suggestions for applying this 


material to your own business. 


May we have the opportunity of telling 


account 


of the 


MARINE MIDLAND Group 


compose the Marine Midland Group are: 
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BATAVIA . ** 
EAST AURORA...,. 
AMESTOWN 


Marine Trust Company 

- Bank of Batavia 

Rank of East Aurora 

Union Trust Company 

» Lackawanna National Bank 
.» Bank of Snyder 

. » First Trust Company 
State Trust Company 


NIAGARA FALLS... City Trust Company 


* 
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Early Conference 
On Silver Asked 
‘By Senator King 


United States Urged to Call 
Immediate Session; Gold 
As the Supreme Money 
Standard Challenged 


Declaring that people everywhere are 
beginning to challenge the use of gold 
as a supreme money: standard, Senator 
King (Dem.), of Utah, a member of the 


Senate Committees on Finance and on 
Mining, in a radio address on Oct. 10 
advocated an immediate call by the 


United States for an international con- 
ference on the silver question. 

He said that if gold were to be demone- 
tized as silver was, its value measured by 
commolities would be only that which it 
might possess for use in the arts. 

Criticizes Gold Standard 

Senator King said that if the gold} 

tandard nations persist in their policy 

{' destroying silver and irrevocably fas- 
tening the gold standard on the world, 
other nations will follow Mexico’s exam- 
ple and demonetize gold, and still others 


@ {follow the example of Great Britain and 


other European countries and abandon 
the gold standard. 

An authorized summary of his address, 
broadcast under the auspices of the Wash- 
ington Star over associated stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, follows in 
full text: 

Financiers and political economists of 
our own country are aroused over the 
evils wrought by the gold standard and 
the dangers which menace our social and 
economic structure. Officials of the gov- 
ernment and representatives of the bank- | 
ing interests have had many conferences 
with a view to alleviating the serious 
situation and averting still more catastro- 
phic consequences. Commodities are still 
declining; labor is still unemployed; banks 
are still failing, and our credit structure 
is greatly impaired. 

Issue More Paper Money 


The relief suggested by the gold mono- 
metallists does not contemplate strength- 
ening the gold base by adding silver 
thereto or by giving to silver a monetary 
status. Many of them, who are unwilling 
to employ silver to relieve the strain and 
tension upon gold, or to give to it any 
monetary status, see no impropriety in 
issuing still more credit papegy.money, Os- 
@tensibly resting upon the gold base, 
though because of the scarcity of gold, no 
such base can be sid to exist. 


@) They adhere to the fallacious view that 


gold is stable in value, and is subject to 
no fluctuations, regardless of the fact that 
many economists declare that it has in- 


creased in value, measured by human toil) 


and commodities, more than 100 per cent 
during the past few years, and that a con- 
tinuation of the gold standard unmodified 
will drive all commedities to still lower 
leveis and force bankruptcy, not only upon 
individuals but upon nations. 

They have before them tragic evidences 
of the disasters accompanying an increase 
in the purchasing power of gold; they 


ignore the fact that the function and not| 


the material is what creates the value of 
the dollar. ° 

Aside from France and the United 
States, most countries of the world that 
have established and are trying to main- 
tain the gold standard have been com- 
pelled to rely upon borrowed capital and 
it is well known that when the fountains 
of credit cease to yield, there was the 
greatest difficulty in averting disastrous 
consequences. 

Britain’s Experience 


Great Britain, as I have indicated, was 
unable with all her resources to maintain 
the gold standard, and it is obvious that 
if there shall not be an increase in com- 
modity prices and the development of 


@ markets for Britain’s products, her eco- 


= 


@emic and financial condition will grow 
progressively worse. The gold standard is 
like the mythical vampire which sucked 
the blood of its victims and when there 
were none others to destroy, it destroyed 
itself. 

It is inevitable that continuance of the 
gold standard will mean a further de- 
cline in commodity prices and disaster in 
the economic field, as gold production 
will diminish. 

All economists concede that with the 
normal increase in population and business 
there must be an addition to the gold 
base of from 3 to 4 per cent annually 
in order to maintain fairly stable prices 
It is obvious that as gold diminishes in 
quantity, it appreciates in price or value, 
measured by commodities. The gold 
standard means of course dear money and 
cheap commodities, and a diminishing 
volume of gold will result in declines in 
property values, and increases in the 
values of securities and all forms of ob- 
ligations, national, corporate, or indi- 
vidual. 

It is to the advantage of the creditor 
to maintain the gold standard because 
his rewards will be greater; each day 
adds to the value of his security by dimin- 
ishing the value of all commodities, and 
of course labor and service from which 
the obligation is to be liquidated. 

Inadequacy of Supply 
we I have spoken of the inadequacy of 
the present gold supply.\ It would require 
several billion dollars worth of new gold 
in order to furnish a 33 1/3 per cent of 
metalic gold support to the billions of 
dollars in currency inflation which now 
“sexists 
Assuming that the confidence factor re- 


quires a gold stock of 331-3 per cent, 


back of currency issued by central banks, 
it is clear that in European banks of isspe 
in 1929 there was an overissue of cul- 
rency based on gold of nearly $9,000,000,- 
000. Since that time there has been a 
further overissue of currency with di- 
minishing. gold reserves. 

My information is that indulging in the 
same assumption of 331-3 per cent gold 


reserve, South American and _ central 
banks have overissued to the extent 
of more than $230,000,000. It is per- 


tinent also to remark that the overissue 
of currency if applied as cash ‘re- 
serve of 20 per cent back of loans or cred- 
its advanced by the private banks, would 
result in credit inflation in the banking 
systems of Europe and South America of 
many billions of dollars. 

The African central banks, also, on 
the basis above assumed, overissued gold 
currency to the extent of more than $445,- 
000,000, forming the basis for credit in- 
flation through their private banks of 
more than $2,000,000,000. 

With the vast mountain of paper cur- 
rency and credits inadequately secured, it 
is to be expected that there would be 
dubiety and indeed lack of confidence in 


financial systems and that there would 
arise a demand for reformation in thc 
currency and financial systems of the 
world. 


Gold is being used to shackle the world 
conomically and politically. The impor- 
ant nations of the world should take the 
lead in effecting such reformation. An 
international conference should be called 
for the purpose of correcting glaring de- 
fects in the fiscal systems of the world. 
Certainly such a conference undoubtedly 
would strengthen the gold metallic base 
by adding silver to the same, 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—" Oct. 9. Made Public Oct. 12, 1931 -—" 





Receipts 
Customs receiptS .........+eee $1,159,942.80 

Internal-revenue receipts: 
TMCOMOE TAX cecscccccesccoces 710,332.24 

Miscellaneous internatl reve- 

FAWUB wc ccsccccccccvccsvccccs 1,494,294.77 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 1,172,837.40 
Total ordinary receipts ...... $4,537,407.21 
Public debt receipts .......... 219,000.00 


Balance previous day ......... 512,967,920.91 


CR bas oes eSeSeS EES E Es a8: $517,724,328.12 
Expenditures 

General expenditures 

Interest on public debt 

Refunds of receipts 

Panama Canal ...... 


$16,142,320.02 
202,377.42 





MT CERST 680 bites ceacveseces'ss 
| MEET ORL ee COREE TORE EYE $17.635,361.35 
Public debt expenditures ..... 1,290,249.50 
MORIAH GOERS © 604.56 565 bce 6 c0% 498,798,717.27 
RMS seep sas cxviesa texan $517,724,328.12 


Defects Are Charged 


In Administration of 


Bankruptcy Statute 


Solicitor General Thacher 
In Memorandum Declares 


That the Law Has Failed 


To Achieve Its Purpose 
I 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


monopolistic, and may become 
cratic. 


The necessity for such measures shows 
the need of improvement in the statutory 
methods of administration in the light of 
33 years’ experience since the act became 
law. 


(3) Measures which should be adopted 
so that the law may accomplish its pur- 
poses may be summarized as follows: 


(a) Measures necessary to make the 
discharge provisions just and effective, and 
to discourage fraud and waste. 


(i) Neither the examination of the con- 
duct of bankrupts, nor action in opposi- 
tion to the granting of this discharges, 
should be left. as at present, to private ini- 
tiative, but, in recognifion of the public 
interest involved, should be performed in 
court, by officers responsible to the court 
without, of course. excluding the right of 
creditors and other parties in interest to 
participate, as at present, in the proceed- 
ings.* 

*This was the basis of 
of the English Bankruptcy Law in 1853. 


(ii) In addition to outright denials of 
discharges because of fraud, the law should 
discourage recklessness, extravagance, gam- 
bling. and other unconscionable dissipation 
of assets, by giving the courts in such 
cases discretion to suspend discharges for 
probationary periods, during which after- 
acquired property and income. less allow- 
ances for living necessities, would be dis- 
tributed to creditors 


(b) Measures necessary 
prompt steps toward 
tlement by insolvent debtors: 


(i) As an incentive to insolvent debtors 
to settle or liquidate before their assets have 
been dissipated, new proceedings for the 
relief of debtors should be provided, follow- 
ing closely the forms developed by business 
men outside of court, and not involving, 
except for cause shown during the pro- 
ceedings, either adjudication in bankruptcy 
or the official examinations proposed above 

In application of this principle, debtors 
should be permitted, by simple and expe- 
ditious procedure, with due safeguards for 
creditors— 


bureau- 


effective reform 


to encourage 
liquidation or set- 


To offer compositions, or to obtain ex- 
tensions of time to pay: 

To make assignments of their property 
for the benefit of creditors under the pro- 
tection and regulation of the law 

If wage earners, to have the aid of the 
court, with full relief from garnishments 


and other attachments, in providing for the 
amortization of debts out of earnings; 


If corporations, to work out plans of re- 
organization. 


(c) Measures necessary to promote ef- 
ficient administration. 


(i) The right to act as trustee should 











be restricted to reputable and competent 
individuals and corporations, sufficiently 
compensated, by increase of commissions 
to make the business attractive: specially 
qualified or authorized to act by the courts 
and competing for the vetes of creditors on 
the basis of the services offered 

(ii) Such personnel being assured, the 
realization, liquidation, and distribution of 
assets should be treated as a business prob- 
lem, to which business methods should be 
applied; trustees should be free to pro- 
ceed with a minimum of delay, of court su- 
pervision, and of red-tape, subject to the 
directions of the creditors or their commit- 
tees (who should be given statutory func- 
tions) and to a complete final accounting 

(iii) A summary administration, through 
trusteeg appointed by the courts, of small- 


liability cases, should be provided 

(iv) In other respects proced should 
be simplified and expedited, partic rly in 
the matter of adjudications, filing of sched- 
ules, first meetings of creditors, sales and 
dividends 

(v) Agencies should be set up under the 
Government to coordinate bankruptcy ad- 
ministration and to promote uniformity of 








practice, without, however, interfering with 
any judicial functions; to investigate com- 
plaints of maladministration; to ascertain 
continuously how the law is working; to 
inquire into the standing of persons de- 
Siring authorization by the courts as trus- 
tees, and to advise the courts accordingly; 
to inspect, periodical] the accounts and 





records of trustees, and to direct the staff of 
Officials charged with the duty of conduct- 
ing examinations of bankrupts 

(vi) The referees should be compen- 
sated on a basis which can not be affected 
by their rulings; their terms of office should 
be lengthened and their powers and juris- 
diction increased; and so far as practical 
their number should be gradually reduced 
and their territories enlarged 


Conclusions reached as to the amend- 
ments necessary to make the law effective 
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Savings Bank Earnings Called Use of Morteages 
Satisfactory in New Hampshire 4, Security for 





Commissioner Describes Sound Condition, of Ohio Funds 


Small Institutions in State 





ConcorD, N. H., Oct. 12.| higher rate of return from the investment. 


There has been very little shrinkage in 
the income from bonds held by New 
Hampshire savings banks, and bank earn- 
ings generally have been satisfactory over 
the past year, Willard D. Rand, Bank 
Commissioner, told the delegates to the 
convention of the New Hampshire Bank- 
ers’ Association in Whitefield, Oct. 9. 


“The present market price of securities 
does not affect the earning power of the 
banks,” he declared, “since no loss can be 
sustained, by the bank except through de- 
fault of interest, which has occurred in 
very few cases, or as a result of sales, and 
no necessity for selling need arise.” 


Mr. Rand denied that large size is the 
only guarantee of safety and asserted that 
many of the smaller banks are as sound 
as any bank can be. 

His address follows in full text: 

It will be of interest to you as officers 
and trustees of our savings banks to know 
what changes the past year has occa- 
sioned in savings banks in New Hamp- 
shire, as a whole. The figures received 
from the individual banks when sum-| 
marized show that you held at June 30, | 
1931, $203,715,915.51 belonging to your de- 
positors. This amount is an increase 
of $2,074,952.72 over the amount of de- 
posits on June 30, 1930. Divided among 
315,441 accounts, it gives an average de- 
posit of $645.81 for each one. The num- 
ber of depositors increased 3,182 during 
the year. These figures disclosed an in- 
crease both in deposits and number of 
depositors of slightly over 1 per cent. 
While this is not a large increase, I fee! 
that i# reflects very strongly the stability 
of our State during the periods of de- 
pression. New Hampshire is thrifty, but 
not rich, and it is hard to see how we 
could expect to find heavy increases in 
deposits under present conditions when 
we realize that any desirable increase can 
come only from new savings plus the nat- 
ural growth, through interest, of money | 
previously saved. | 


‘Gratifying’ Amount 


Of Dividends Paid 


During the year your institutions paid 
to their depositors dividends amounting 
to $8,886,725.34, an amount which should 
be very gratifying to you, and one which | 
should convince your depositors of the 
soundness and stability of your institu- 
tions and their ability to earn a large re- 
turn on money deposited in them. 

I regret to find that there exists in the 
minds of many depositors an uneasiness 
which has resulted in many transfers of 
deposits from one bank to another. There 
is a false idea in the minds of many that 
large size is the only guarantee of safety. 
Such is not the case, however, and many 
of our smaller banks are as sound as 
any savings bank can be. I feel that 
one factor which many depositors over- 
look is that their home town depends 
upon each inhabitant supporting it in 
every way possible. If our smaller com- 
munities are to continue to prosper they 
must to a large extent finance their own 
needs through their local banks. No in- 
stitution located at seme distance from 
them can possibly have the interest in 
their welfare and the desire to help them 
that their home bank has. Thus, if peo- 
ple do not keep their funds at home, 
they cannot expect to have available 
funds with which to meet their needs. 
This is a message which you should em- 


phasize to your depositors, as it is the 
foundation upon which savings banks 
were conceived. 
Residents of Other States 
Seek to Make Deposits 

I wonder if you realize that this De- 


partment is in receipt of numerous letters 
from persons living in other States who 


want to deposit funds not only in our 
savings banks but in our building and 
loan associations In these uncertain 


times we should feel complimented to be 
considered by others so fundamentally 
sound that they want to leave their 
money with us for safe-keeping. We 
have built up substatial surplus funds 
which belong to our depositors, and which 
it would not be fair to place at the dis- 
posal of others who are not interested in 
our State but who are interested only in 
temporarily safe-guarding their own prop- 
erty. The same could be said of those in- 
dividuals as I have previously said of our 
own small town depositors. Only by 
keeping their funds in their own com- 
munity can they best serve their own in- 
terests over a period of time. 

In addition, these outside funds would 
be left with us only temporarily, so that 
we cannot invest them, for with a gen- 
eral improvement in conditions the money 
would be withdrawn to be used in other 
places where there a prospect of a 


1S 


in the accomplishment of its purpose have 
been reduced to concrete form in pro- 
posed amendments to the law, which are 
tentative and are still under consideration 
and constructive criticism. So that the 
Judicial Conference may be advised as to 
the specific amendments now under con- 
sideration an outline. of these tentative 
proposals is submitted herewith. After 
further consideration, study and revision, 
these or similar proposals will be em- 
bodied in a bill for introduction in Con- 
gress. 


Condition Statement of Member Banks 


As Issued by Federal Reserve Board 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on October 7 made 
public Oct. 12, shows decreases for the 
week of $418,000,000 in loans and invest- 
ments, $488,000,000 in net demand de- 
posits, $151,000,000 in time deposits, $67,- 
000,000 in Government deposits and $89,- 
000,000 in reserves with Federal reserve 
banks, and an increase of $120,0000,000 in 
borrowings from Federal reserve banks. 

Loans on securities declined $215,000,000 
at reporting member banks in the New 
York district, $11,000,000 in the Cleveland 
district, $9,000,000 each in the Boston and 
Chicago districts, $8,000,000 in the Rich- 
mond district and $265,000,000 at all 
porting banks. “All other” loans declined 
$52,000,000 in the New York district, $15,- 
000,000 in the Chicago district, $8,000,000 
in the San Francisco district and $68,000,- 
000 at all reporting banks, and increased 


re- 





Holdings of United States Government 
securities declined $28,000,000 in the Phila- 
delphia district, $8,000,000 in the Cleveland 
district, $7,000,000 in the Boston district 
and $29,000,000 at all reporting banks, and 
increased $9,000,000 each in the New York 
and Richmond districts. Holdings of other 
securities declined $31,000,000 in the New 
York district and $56,000,000 at all report- 
ing banks. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member 
banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- 
gated $274,000,000 on Oct. 7, the principal 
changes for the week being increases of 
$61,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, $20,000,000 at Philadelphia, 
$12,000,000 at Cleveland, $10,000,000 at San 
Francisco and $7,000,000 at Chicago. 

Principal resources and liabilities of 
weekly reporting member banks in each 
Federal reserve district on Oct. 7, as 
made public by the Federal Reserve Board 





$8,000,000 in the Boston district. Oct. 12 (in millions of dollars), follows: 
Total Boston N,Y Phila, Cleve Rich. Atla 

Loans and investments—total 21,689 1,429 8.805 1,293 2.133 635 565 
Loans—total ....csccecscesscees 13,858 944 5.547 784 1,332 396 380 
On securities ....ss0 teeesees 6.081 339 403 601 147 115 
Bae Oe Ws na snkeead eeeseeee 7.777 605 381 731 249 265 
Investments—total .....00+ eee 7.831 485 509 801 239 185 
U. S. Govt. securities i.....0. 4,194 221 1,913 198 “441 116 91 
Other securities seeses 3,637 264 1,345 311 360 123 94 
Reserve with F. R. Bank .....+.. 1.727 115 844 77 122 3 33 
1}Cash im vault .....cccccesceces 271 18 75 21 33 i7 8 
Net demand deposits ......+... 12.739 845 6.120 693 954 322 271 
Time deposits r 6.624 500 1,553 352 952 247 220 
Government deposits ......+6+.. 309 13 104 34 47 8 25 
De frei WAKES ....scccsccvese 1,131 90 125 66 82 65 62 
| Due to banks srceseesscece 2,001 141 1,128 173 226 99 82 
| Borrowings from F. R. Bank.... 274 4 77 45 41 12 18 


and continue to be very satisfactory. 


| Exchange only three small issues were in 


| arise. 


The earnings of our banks have been 
In 
view of the unsettled conditions in the} 





security market at this time, such a state- | 


ment may seem strange to some not di- | 
rectly associated with the banks. Many | 


|do not seem to realize the fact that the 


savings bank owes its stability to its 
earnings and not to its profits. That sta- 
bility of earnings is assured even under/r 
today’s conditions is evidenced by che} 
strong position of the two largest income- 
producing investments held by the sav- 
ings banks. These are local real estate 
loans, and bonds. The way in which our 
people have met their local mortgage cb- 
ligations is most gratifying, and speaks 
well for their thrift and responsibility 
under all conditions. The income from 
bonds in which our banks have invested 
in excess of $100,000,000 has likewise been 
subject, to very little shrinkage. You will 
recall the statement in the financial pa- | 
pers within the past few days that of 
300 bonds listed on the New York Stock 
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default of their October 1 interest. Much 
the same can be said of the other bonds 
which are held in quantity by your banks. 
The present market price of securities 
does not affect the earning power of the 
banks, since no loss can be sustained by 
the bank except through default of in- 
terest, which, as I have stated, has oc-| 
curred in very few cases, or as a result 
of sales, and no necessity for selling need 
All our savings banks hold cash 
in excess of theiy normal requirements. | 
Thus they have an ample supply to meet | 
the needs of those who must use part of | 
their savings for current expenses, and | 
they therefore have no need to sell in the 
present market to take care of their de- 
positors. 


Favors General Reduction 


In Rate of Dividends 


During the past year there has been 
no decrease in the rate of dividends paid 
by your banks to their depositors. I be-| 
lieve, however, that a general reduction | 
at this time would be a conservative policy. 
You are now carrying larger amounts of 
cash than usual, in addition to large 
sums in government bonds and extra 
high-grade securities which at this time 
yield rates of interest below the rate of 
dividends which you are paying. Al- 
though your surplus and current income 
are sufficient to meet the present divi- 
dends for some time to come, there will 
be left after paying dividends less margin 
which can be added to surplus, after pay- 
ing your expenses and making provision 
for possible losses. 

In view of these facts, the withholding 
of a larger part of your income as ad- 
| ditional surplus until such time as con- 
ditions may become stabilized will tend 
to strengthen your position now; and 
with the coming of better times enable 
you to even more easily pay the high 
dividends which you recently have been 
paying. I should like to see a basic rate 
of 3% or 4 per cent establish@d and main- 
tained, with additional earnings distrib- 
uted when conditions warranted it in the 
form of extra dividends. I feel very! 
strongly that such a step taken at this 
time will react to the benefit of your in- 
stitutions and of your depositors. There is | 
no other investment which can be made 
at this time by our citizens which can 
compare in security and return on the 
money invested with our savings banks, 
even at the rate of 3'4 per cent. | 
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Trade Situation Abroad 
| Shown in Weekly Survey 


[Continued from Page 7.] 

year the quantity export is nearly 1,500,- 
000 pounds less than in 1930. The potato 
crop is below average but no real shortage 
is expected. The decline in sterling will 
have comparatively little effect on the 
trade of the Free State as the bulk of it 
in both imports and exports is with Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Free State currency is backed by sterling. | 
The values of agricultural and pastoral 
products are expected to rise gradually | 
with the adjustment in internal price 
levels. Direct imports from the United | 
States—bacon, wheat, tobacco, feedstuffs, 
petroleum products—are very largely in the 
necessity class which are imported also 
by Great Britain. The adverse trade bal- 
ance is approximately £1,400,000 greater 
than a year ago. 


Italy 

Italy.—The recent tariff changes and the 
uncertainty of lire exchange are the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the present Italian 
Situation. The Government is actively 
working against any precipitous decline 
in the lira which would involve the coun- 
try in the present international financial 
difficulties. To this end it has restrained 
sharply all speculation in the lire. The 
object of the recent increases in ad va- 
lorem duties has Ween declared to be | 
purely fiscal. Business and industry con- 
tinues depressed and the future outlook | 
is obscure, 





| 
Greece | 
Greece.—Further stabilization measures | 
for the drachma, following the changing 
of the basis from the pound sterling to 
the dollar, were adopted on Sept. 28 
These included the imposition of a for- | 
eign exchange control by government de- | 
cree, which vested in the Bank of Greece | 
&@ monopoly on all foreign exchange trans- | 
actions, and the provision that all de- | 
posits in Greece could be withdrawn only 
in drachmas. The drachma has been 
legally stabilized at $0.013. At the same 
time the discount rate of the Bank of | 
Greece was raised from 9 to 12 per cent. 


% 
Egypt | 
Egypt.—Quotations on the Egyptian 
pound have been slightly irregular as a| 
result of the recent British financial crisis. 
This disturbance is attributed chiefly to 
the fact that the gold reserve includes a| 
large share of British Government securi- 
ties. On Sept. 26 Egyptian banks were 
selling dollars at 29 piasters (Egyptian 
pound equals 100 piasters) and buying at 
22 to 23 piasters; normally the dollar is! 
quoted at approximately 20 piasters. This 
unsettlement has resulted in increased re- | 
quests from importers for extensions on| 
maturing obligations, as well as in can-| 
cellations of recent commitments in | 
Europe and the United States. At the} 
same time the ‘elling prices of many im-| 
ported products have been advanced. 

The ‘survey of conditions in other | 
countries will be printed in full tert 
in the issue of Oct. 14. | 

| 





+ oe aecaaiian _ 
Chicago 8t.L. Minn. Kan.C. Dallas S.F 
2.947 612 363 612 429 1,866 
2.072 397 225 339 291 1,151 
987 156 56 92 82 303 
1,085 241 169 247 209 848 | 
875 215 138 273 138 715 | 
500 83 62 132 77 360 | 
375 132 7 141 61 355 
251 41 25 52 34 95 
44 7 5 13 11 19 
1,658 330 206 412 255 673 
1,141 230. 144 197 135 953 
13 9 2 7 25 22 
225 54 49 110 68 135 
416 95 7 166 81 197 
a 4 ee 7 6 51 
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be obtained by substituting mortgages on/! 


now deposited as surety for public funds, 
in the opinion of Attorney General Gil- 
bert Bettman. 


prosecuting attorney of Putnam County. 


for bonds now 
public deposits would release those securi-" 


it would constitute “real progress in the 
direction of stabilizing the banking situa-| 


Hoover is now working.” 


Mr. Bettman calls attention to the legal 


|6 per cent interest, where the loan does 
property. | 


2 
0 


man explained. 
that little resort has as yet been made 
to the authority so granted, and its use) 
at 
bankers, will be the means of releasing 


under present conditions are badly needed. 
In many parts of the State banks have 
found difficulty in providing surety bonds 
or other security required by statute, but | 
would, if they knew the right existed, | 
have no difficulty in supplying perfectly | 
sound mortgages coming within the statu- | 
tory requirements. 
public funds will be adequately protected | 
and millions of dollars of liquid securi- | 
ties will be released to the banks 
have heretofore been tied up as security 
for these funds. 


ities it affords a much-needed solution to 
a problem which has been frequently of 


Planned for 


North 
Urged 
ubstitution Would Release 
Other Assets Badly Need- 
ed by Banks, Says State 
Attorney General 


the State banks is proposed 
missioner of Banks, Gurney 
will include not only the 
which have 


the chief function in 





Co.tumsus, Onto, Oct. 12. 
Substantial relief for Ohio banks may 


eal estate for the securities which are 


has announced. 


Mr. Bettman outlined his | 
iews in a letter to Joseph F. Labadie, 


The substitution of real estate mortgages 


serving as security for| Assembly to assist the ba 


avoid dangerous 
in the conduct 


ies to the banks which need them badly, 
he Attorney General stated. Moreover, 


practices 
of their 


ion this thought in mind, the 
of Banks has been 
banking laws with a 


to the banks a 


along the same line as President! 


Mortgages as Security view 


In his letter, discussing the problem of 
he counties in connection with proper 


: follows: 
ecurity for the deposit of county funds, sonlon 


tion (c), reads as 


amination the Commissior 


ight of banks acting as depositories of 


county, municipal and school district |; has wr . mints 
funds to Utilize as security mortgages on | 4 One a, the Se 
Ohio real estate bear nat a a ;of this section by the 

al estate bearing not more than|ne has decided to give to 


10t exceed 50 per cent of the value of the 


‘ ‘ : , nations indicate that these 
The authority is contained in section |. given: 
288-1, of the General Code, and because ; 
f the location of the section in the law, 
t is one which is generally overlooked by 
ocal officials and banks alike, Gen. Bett- 


He expressed the view| .3. A modification of the 


and more economical 
| transactions of the bank: 
4. A more complete 


this time, according to prominent 


r hundreds of banks securities which 


5. Instruction and 


and regulations laid down 


If they be utilized, the | C 
affairs. 


which 
lic deposits through cooper 


of Ohio and public auth 
Says Authority Is Overlooked far in helping to stabilize 
From the standpoint of public author-_, tions. 


been generally overlooked, 
cially appropriate that its 
be called to the attention 
ean and should be makin 
of it. By so doing, public 
be making real progress 
of stabilizing the banking 
fhe same line as President 
working.” 


late, discussed informally with the At-| 
torney General's office, General Bettman | 
said further. In many instances, the pub-| 
lic authorities have felt that the public 
funds could not be left in banks because 
of the inability of banks to supply other 
securities, but in every instance, the au- 


thority to pledge mortgages has been over- ties in this State. 
looke 1. Argentina’s annual imports of textiles 

In commenting upon thé suggestion | are valued at about $160,000,000. Between Owing to Oct. 12 being a legal holiday 
made in his letter, Attorney General Bett- | $10,000,000 and $15,000,000 worth are fur- in New York, no foreign exchange quota- 
man stated: nished by the United States. (Depart- tions were announced. 


“I feel that the proper use of the au-! ment of Commerce.) 





Keeping Men and Money 


Ls 


at work 
P 


by continuing construction and im- 
provement, maintaining wages and 
employment. 

More than 285,000 persons are 
now on the payroll of electric ufili- 
ties, with annual wages of about 
$440,000.000. This is 97.1% of the 
workers employed in 1929—their 


UBLIC utilities have helped 
relieve business conditions 


wages 97.6% of the amount paid 
that year. In the manufactured gas 
industry, employment has varied little = gr 
from 91,000 during the past four years. 


An important part in the utilities’ pro- pr 


More Su pervision 


Carolina Proposes 
Extend Regulation, Says 
Commissioner Hood 


RatexwH, N. C., Oct. 
An enlarged program of service by the 
North Carolina Banking Department 


heretofore been considered 
supervising 
banks of the State, but audits, reconcile- ‘ 
ments, modification of accounting systems 
and appraisals of assets as well. 
these additional services proper 
will be made against the banks, Mr. Hood 


The Commissioner's statement, 
ing the plan, follows in full text: 


The supervision of banks in North Car- 


expense, to observe the banking laws, to | process 
tendencies | range from 3 to 10 per cent. 
affairs and to) pointed out that the law does not require 
operate safe, sound and profitable insti- distribution until the collected assets ex- 
ceed 10 per cent of the total indebted- 
ness, but the distribution of smaller divi- 
State | dends will help many communities where 
the assets of the banks are frozen at the 


tutions in their several communities. With 
studying 


more extensive service, 
and he finds that section 223(f), subsec- 


Attorney 


1, A more extensive audit. 
2. A reconcilement of accounts and the 
elimination of discrepancies. 


counts in use to provide for a complete 
recording of 
appraisal 
bank’s assets and the preparation of a 


statement of its affairs based thereon. 
assistance 


thority to pledge mortgages to secure pub- 
ration of banks 


The provisions of this statute have 


in 


STATE BANKING 


Banks 


tc 


12. 


to Be Made to Depositors, 
by the Com- a 
P. Hood. It Due to Depression, Says 
examinations 


the | 


For 
charges 


; to depositors 
outlin- 


Superintendent of Banks. 


nks, at their 


of liquidation. 


or 


Commissioner 
the 
of furnishing 
present. 


“For services 


ner of 


General 
the banks of 


intendent Davis said: 
services should 
is keenly interested 
will have the effect 
appreciable extent 
in Georgia as are 


system of ac- 


he 
= ment. will 


this department. 


of the 


“At this time there are 


in the 


for the opera- | present conditions. 


“As an 


assets are 
$800,000. At 


appraised at 


orities will go 
existing condi- 


and it is espe- 
existence now 
of those who 
g effective use 
authorities will 
the direction 
situation along 
Hoover is now » 


out bringing greater 
aster to the community. 





am to promote prosperity is their 
effort to continue construction and im- 


ovement: 


Expenditures for New Plant and Equipment 


1931 Budget 


$701,918,000 


Electric light and power 
317,000,000 


Gas 


Revised prices of materials and costs of constr 


1930 


$919,417,000 
408,000,000 


1929 


$853,030,000 
400,000,000 


uction have done much to make 1931 


budgets smaller than those of previous years; hence the real volume of new 
work approximates the average of former years more nearly than is indicated. 


Associated Spends $32,000,000 





also just completed an important 


power station at Bowling Green, Ky. 


The Associated System’s part in this 
program was an expenditure of 
$32,000,000 for new construction 
during 1930. Additional facilities for 
service were provided in the Saluda 
River hydro-electric development in 
South Carolina and the Gilbert Sta- 
tion in New Jersey. The System has 


For igformation about Associated System facilities, ser- 
vice, and rates, write 


¢ 


Associated Gas and 


Electric System 
New York 





61 Broudway 


Ability of the utilities to maintain 


employment is evidence of the stable 
nature of their business, so much of 
which comes from residential use of 
gas and electricity that is little affected 
by industrial conditions. 


Achievement of the utilities in con. 


tinuing construction and improve. 


ments indicates the confidence 
they have in their own futures. 
They are preparing to lead 
American industry through a 
new period of prosperity. These 
facts reflect favorably on the in- 
vestment values of securities of 
sound electric and gas utility 
systems. 


Georgia Orders 
Faster Action in: 
Bank Settlements 


lies ei 4 
More Frequent Payments to 


Banking Superintendent 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct, 12, 

The Georgia Banking Department will 
| take steps to partially relieve the depres- 
sion in this State by making more fre- 
quent distributions than the law requires 
in defunct banks, 
been announced by W. J. Davis, new State 


In pursuance of this policy the Departe- 
olina has been provided by the General | ment is now distributing $275,000 to de- 
positors in 23 banks that are now in the 
The dividends 


Payments Since Jan. 1 
The $275,000 distribution will bring the 
performed for any bank other than ex-/ total cash payments made to depositors 
Banks | by the Georgia Banking Department in 
;}may make such charge as in his opinion | excess of $2,375,000 since Jan. 1. 
Commenting on the plan of President 
Hoover to enable State banking depart- 
ments to borrow money on the assets of 
the State, at their expense, the following | banks in the process of liquidation, Super- 
services where regular or special exami- 
“The Georgia Department of Banking 
in any plan which 
of thawing to any 
such assets of barfks 
normally 
which have been frozen by general con- 
ditions. The President's plan is most hope- 
ful in theory, and its practical develop- 
be followed most closely 


Credit Stimulation 


sands of dollars of good notes in closed 
elimination of violations of the laws, rules| banks which cannot be collected under 
If the plan will per- 
tion of banks, as well as the elimination | mit the Superintendent of Banks to bor- 
of the criticisms shown in the reports of | row against these loans due closed banks 
examination, and/or dangerous practices | it would release cash to creditors and de- 
or tendencies in the conduct of the bank's positors which would relieve a great deal 
of suffering and be a stimulus to farm- 
ing and business in many localities. 
illustration, there is a bank in 
| liquidation in this State whose unpledged 
approximately 
this time it is exceedingly 
difficult to collect these loans or dispose 
of the other properties of this bank with- 
suffering and dis- 
If one-third of 
the worth of these assets could be paid 
to the creditors of the bank, that com- 
munity would be immediately revived in 
trade and debt-paying and would resume 
something near its normal activities. 
“This is the story of many communi- 
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Bettering Conditions of Labor 
for Women and Children + + 


industrial Commission of Minnesota in Ad- 
ministering Laws Finds Instructing Employ- 
ers More Effective Than Court Action 


By MISS FLORENCE BURTON 


Division of Women and Children, Industrial Commission, State of Minnesota 


HE Division of Women and Children of 
the Minnesota Industrial Commission is 
charged with the administration of all 
laws relating to the employment of women 
and minors. This includes the child labor 
law, regulation of hours and conditions of 
employment of women, and the administra- 
tion of the minimum wage law ; 
The Division is organized by the appoint- 
ment of a sup2rintendent and five investi- 
gators, one of whom is the assistant superin- 
tendent. The investigators are empowered 
to enforce by complaint in court or other- 
wise, all laws and local ordinances relating to 
the health and general welfare of employed 
women and children. They are authorized 
to enter at any reasonable time any place 
where persons are employed and give such 
directions as ere necessary to enforce our 
labor laws. 
ee 


Thus, constant contact between investiga- 
tors and employers brings about a better 
understanding of the laws. In addition, 
many letters of inquiry relative to the appli- 
cation of labor laws are answered in the 
office and a vast amount of material of, an 
educational nature is sent out upon request. 


The reports of these investigators’ are 
handled by the Superintendent of the Divi- 
sion, resulting in a large volume of corre- 
spondence and negotiations for the purpose 
of securing compliance with the laws. Pros- 
ecutions of violations are sometimes neces- 
sary. We strive, however. to secure compli- 
ance by advice rather than to bring violations 
to the attention of the prosecuting attorney 
for action. Where the requirements of the 
law are wilfully resisted there is seldom any 
treatment more effective than application 
of the penalty through court action. Most 
of the complaints received at the office re- 
late to hours of employment. The Division 
of Women and Children experiences great 
difficulty in enforcing the hour law regula- 
tions, as the persons who make the com- 
plaints are often unwilling to act as witnesses 
in court. Although the greater part of our 
activities center in the Twin Citfes, during 
the last biennium approximately 100 towns 
were inspected by the investigators. 

Not many years ago economists and social 
workers warned us that women were per- 
mitted to work dangerously long hours at 
less than living wages and under conditions 
detrimental to their health. Minnesota then 
enacted laws limiting the hours that women 
and children might work and at the same 
time passed legislation that improved the 
working conditions for both men and women 


+ + 

A later progressive step was the enactment 
of a minimum wage law which was designed 
to eliminate the expioitation of women and 
children which results from the payment of 
excessively low wages. Ten years ago all the 
signs of the times pointed to a rapid ex- 
tension of this minimum wage legislation 
throughout all civilized countries. It seemed 
that the principle that wages ought not to 
fall below the level of decent living was all 
but universally recognized. Then came the 
United States Supreme Court decision in 
1925 wiping out all minimum wage laws in 
so far as these laws applied to adult women. 
As a result we are enforcing in Minnesota 


Business Revival 
in Poultry 
Industry 


By 
Harry R. Lewis 
Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, State of Rhode Is- 
land 


=r 


NFORTUNATELY we humans are con- 
U tinually subjected to the ever-changing 
effect of one of Nature's great laws, that 
is, the law of economic stability and balance. 
Every force in nature moves in cycles. 
Forces governing business are no different 
because they are fundamentally dependent 
upon influences governing man's activities 
and action of the human mind. 

The whole law of supply and demand is 
ever with us. With a good demand and 
limited supply, prices are high; limited de- 
mand and unlimited supply, prices are low. 
And we see prosperity measured by the re- 
lation between demand, supply and price. 

Prosperity is a wonderful thing—always to 
be desired, but it has its final and ultimate 
end, which is over-expansion, surplus pro- 
duction and the inevitable crash and read- 
justment which must follow. It is this piti- 
less readjustment which we are now going 
through in agriculture, as in all other lines 
of human endeavor. 

The poultry industry has probably sut- 
fered less from the cepression and is rebuild- 
ing itself more quickly than most any other 
branch of agriculture, and certainly move 
rapidly than general business. The poultry 
industry is a branch of agriculture in which 
a person may get established quickly and 
easily, and which when it becomes unprofit- 
able, it is equally as quick and easy to get 
out of the business. Hence, the period of 
readjustment to economic change in the 
poultry industry is extremely quick. Low 
prices for poultry and eggs last year resulted 
in a@ rapid decrease in poultry population 
with a speedy reduction in surplus until at 
the present time we find a most promising 
outlook for the poultry producers of the Na- 
tion, because of a reduced poultry popula- 
tion, materially reduced surplus of cold stor- 
age eggs and cold storage poultry and an ap- 
preciation on the part of the poultry 
producers that they must practice more effi- 
cient methods in merchandising and handling 
their birds. 

The need for quality birds and quality 
products will mean that poultrymen will learn 
the lesson that it is necessary to pay more 
attention to breeding, to successful rearing, 
to siz. nd maturity of pullets, to the neces- 
sity of securing larger eggs and better qual- 
ity flesh, and then on top.of that poultry- 
men also will learn the necessity of better 
merchandising. 


a wage law which protects minors only, that 
is, girls under 18 years of age and boys under 
21. 

The obligation for the enforcement of our 
labor laws rests legally upon the State In- 
dustrial Commission. Until the present de- 
pression I felt there was a growing demand 
in the State for a strict enforcement of our 
labor regulations. it may have come from a 
recognition of certain evils in our industrial 
system or it may have been a recognition by 
the employer of his own _ responsibility 
t@ard those who were in his employ. At- 
tempts to weaken our labor safeguards for 
employed women were met by determined ef- 
forts on the part of the majority to retain 
these very modest regulations that we have. 

After all, Minnesota has only compromise 
labor laws. We have neither the lack of 
regulation of Alabama or Indiana; nor the 
strict regulations of New York and California. 
It is unthinkable that there might be a back- 
ward step. Labor regulations have become 
a part of the warp and woof of our industrial 
life. No progressive employer would wish to 
go back to the old days of long hours, low 
wages and no regulation of working condi- 
tions. 

+ + 


I recognize the difficulties imposed upon 
industry in adjusting itself to the depression. 
However, a greater hardship would be im- 
posed on hundreds of workers if the present 
very conservative safeguards for employed 
women and children were not vigorously 
maintained. So the Division of Women and 
Children will not lessen its ardor for law 
enforcement. All employers will be required 
to adjust their hours and working conditions 
to the modest provisions of our law. Labor 
legislation is based upon the well understood 
fact that however fair the average employer, 
there always exists a few who will not keep 
in step without compulsory regulation. 

Forty-three States have some kind of re- 
straining laws covering hours of women 
workers; 34 of these States have a egal 
shorter working week than Minnesota. North 
Dakota has provided a 48-hour week, Wis- 
consin a 50-hour week, and California an 
8-hour day. Minnesota very decidedly has 
not kept in step with these more progressive 
States. We are enforcing in Minnesota an 
hour law limiting the hours in certain oc- 
cupations only to 54 and 58 a week. Can- 
neries are exempt from any regulations 
whatever, so the 14-hour day is no exception 
among this group. 

These laws have been passed at a time 
when Minnesota was much smaller in popula- 
tion and rather insignificant industrially. 
While other States have forged ahead and 
written eight Lour laws on their statute 
bcoks, Minnesota is enforcing a law passed in 
1913, which permits not only the excessively 
long day but exempts from all regulation 
large groups of employes, noticeably restau- 
rant employes in towns under 20,000. 

The minimum wage law gives the Indus- 
trial Commission the power to investigate 
wages paid minors, to inspect pay rolls where 
minors are employed, and to require adjust- 
ments of unpaid minimum wages. I can 
not speak of wages with indifference. Wages 
determing, so much in life, they almost de- 
termine the length of life. 


+ + 

What is this minimum or living wage? So- 
cial workers define it as the least amount 
upon which one may live a normal, care- 
fully budgeted life without endangering 
health of mind of body. Thirteen States 
have minimum wage laws. Oregon, Califor- 
nia and North Dakota have fixed a higher 
wage than Minnesota. The beneficiaries of 
our fhinimum wage law are just young girls 
and young boys who have no other way of 
having their wage rights protected. No one 
needs concrete examples of underpay and 
overwork. We know there are many in our 
community who never have a dime to spend 
foolishly on carfare or lunches or laundry. 
it is this group that the State of Minnesota 
has assumed an obligation to protect from 
the harm incidental to the payment of less 
than a living wage. 

The State Industrial Commission has fixed 
the véry modest wage of $12 per week for 
towns over 5,000, and the wage of $10.25 per 
week for towns under 5,000. Employers are 
thus not only required to pay this wage, but 
are required to make adjustments of un- 
paid minimum wages where underpay is 
shown. Since the minimum wage law specifi- 
cally defines a minor to be a boy under 21 
years and a girl under 18 years of age, the 
boys in Minnesota receive three years more 
protection under our law than do the girls. 
An attempt to correct this very unfair situa- 
tion has been made at several sessions of 
the Legishwture. 

Working conditions of all employed women 
are also covered by legislation. Speed and 
production have become dominant factors in 
our industrial life, and women’s work has 
thus become highly hazardous. We need a 
shorter working day to meet this new trend 
in industry. We also need to turn our at- 
tention to unnecessary hardships and dan- 
gers that surround the workers 

The health of the worker is often his only 
asset. We have talked too much about fitting 
the boy and girl] for industry. Let us now talk 
about keeping inaustry fit for the worker. 
Modern industry has brought with it a train 
of diseases, so it becomes the duty of the 
State to legislate for safety and health in 
our workshops 

+ + 


It is not true that the wage earner is free. 
He must accept the conditions offered him 
in the workroom, so it behooves the State of 
Minnesota to assume a definite responsibility 
toward maintaining the best working condi- 
tions. Work must not be a last resort 
against starvation, and when the. worker 
uses up all her energy in just earning a liv- 
ing where is that chance to develop the 
“rugged individualism” referred to so re- 
peatedly by President Hoover. We must dis- 
cuss the hazards of industry. We must not 
resign ourselves to evils that can be cor- 
rected. I know it is easier to pronounce 
things wrong than to go about correcting 
them, but the initial task is to know when 
and where something is wrong. 

The enforcement of child labor laws has a 
smaller significance yearly as the public has 
become convinced of the evils of child labor. 


Topical Survey of the Federal. Government 


RESEARCH INTO PROCESSES 
OF DAIRY PRODUCTION 


New Methods Developed by Division of Manufacturing 
Investigations and Introduction, Bureau of Dairy Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with dairy and poultry products. 


By WILLIAM WHITE 


Senior Dairy Manufacturing Specialist, Division of Dairy Investigations and 
‘Introduction, Bureau of Dairy Industry, Department of Agriculture 


HE Division of Dairy Manufacturing 

Investigations and Introduction of 

the Bureau of Dairy Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, main- 
tains contacts with the dairy manufac- 
turing industry; that is, factories that 
manuiacture butter, cheese, condense® 
milk, dry milk, etc. From these contacts 
it learns the needs of the industry, car- 
ries on investigations of problems in- 
volved in the commercial operation of 
dairy manufacturing plants, and carries 
to these plants the results of scientific 
research conducted by the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry. New methods or pro- 
cesses of manufacture are introduced in 
commercial plants when such processes 
have been developed beyond the investi- 
gational stage. 

+ + 

Swiss cheese has been manufactured 
in this country for many years, but at 
present about half of the Swiss cheese 
consumed in the United States is. im- 
ported from Switzerland. In order to 
help this country to improve the quality 
of his product and thus be in better 
position to meet the competition of the 
imported article, the research laborator- 
ies of the Bureau of Dairy Industry have 
studied this problem and have developed 
what is known as the “culture method” 
of Swiss cheese, the use of which results 
in a product of a higher average quality 
than the product made by the old 
method. Field men of this Division are 
introducing this method in the Swiss- 
cheese factories of the United States, by 
going to those factories and explaining 
and demonstrating it to cheesemakers. 

The main manufactured products of 
the dairy industry—butter and cheese— 
are accompanied by large quantities of 
by-products—skim milk, buttermilk and 
whey—and the profitable utilization of 
these by-preducts is one of the important 
problems of this industry. 

For the last few years this division 
has been demonstrating in manufactur- 
ing plants . method for making concen- 
trated sour skim milk, a product which 
was developed in the research laborator- 
ies of the Bureau. This product, as its 
name indicates, is made from skim milk 
that is soured and then concentrated or 
condensed in the same manner that ordi- 
nary condensed milk is manufactured. It 
is not yet very widely used as a human 
food product but is used mainly in feed- 
ing poultry and hogs. It is estimated 
that nearly 100,000,000 pounds of skim 
milk has been utilized in the manufac- 
ture of this product in 1930. 

Another method of utilizing this by- 
product skim milk is in the manufac- 
ture of casein, which is a product used 
mainly in the coating of paper to give it 
a smooth finish, and also in the manu- 
facture of glua A method of making 
a very high quality of casein has been 
developed in the research laboratories of 
the Bureau and the process is being in- 
troduced into plants that desire to utilize 
their surplus skim milk in this way. 

Another line of endeavor in this Divi- 
sion is raising the average quality of 
butter and cheese made by American 
manufacturers, with the aim of giving 
the consumer the highest quality of 
butter and the highest quality of cheese. 

The Division recommends to manufac- 


turers of these products the methods that 
have been found to produce thé best re- 
sults. One of the main factors influenc- 
ing the quality of butter is the flavor of 
the cream which the creamery purchases 
from the farmer. Creameries are urged 
to pay the farmers for cream on the 
basis of grade, paying’ them a higher 
price for iresh, sweet cream that will 
make the nighest grade of butter. This 
practice provides an incentive for the 
farmers to deliver the highest quality of 
cream and enables the creamery to 
manufacture for the consumer a product 
of high quality. A study has been made 
of the problem of transporting cream 
from the farm to the creamery and rec- 
ommendations are made as to the advan- 
tages, under certain conditions,’ of 
operating cream-gathering routes under 
supervision or control of the creamery. 
Also, similar work on the improvement 
of the average quality of other dairy 
products is being done. If the consumer 
is to have high quality butter on his 
table it is important not only that the 
butter be of high quality when manu- 
fa¢tured, but that it have good keeping 
qualities so © will not deteriorate during 
the period of time required for its mer- 
chandising, which often involves holding 
in cold storage for a time. Investigations 
made by the Bureau show that butter 
with the best keeping qualities is made 
from pasteurized, sweet cream, and that 
the old-fashioned method of making but- 
tet from unpasteurized, sour cream, re- 
sults in a product that deteriorates rap- 
idly. The work on improving the qual- 
ity of dairy products has a twofold pur- 
pose, that of giving the consumer. a bet- 
ter product, and increasing the prosperity 
of the manufacturer of the produce and 
of the farmer who produces the raw ma- 
terial. 
+ + 


T= manufacturers of butter and 

cheese in certain States where the 
manufacture of these products on a 
commercial scale is in the developmental 
stage are given the services of field men 
of the Bureau, in cooperation with the 
agricultural colleges of the States con- 
cerned. The field man demonstrates to 
creamery and cheese factory operators 
the best methods of carrying on the 
manufacturing processes in their plants, 
how to eliminate waste of raw material, 
how to control the composition of the 
finished product, how to get maximum 
yields of finished product, and how to 
conduct their operations so as to produce 
the highest quality finished product in 
the most efficient manner. 


This Division has studied the influ- 
ence of factory arrangement on the effi- 
ciency of operation in butter and cheese 
manufacturing-plants and has prepared 
plans for creameries and cheese factor- 
ies which illustrate best arrangements 
for efficient operation. For the benefit 
of those who contemplate engaging in 
the butter or cheese manufacturing busi- 
ness, the Bureau has studied the factors 
essential for the successful operation of 
local plants of this kind, and has is- 
sued two bulletins which discuss the fac- 
tors that should receive consideration by 
the person or association ,planning on 
engaging in the butter or cheese manu- 
facturing business. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Dairy and Poultry Products,” to 
appear in the issue of Oct. 14, Ernest Kelly, Chief, Division of Market-Milk 
Investigations, Bureau of Dairy Industry, Department of Agriculture, will discuss 
the research and service work which the Bureau conducts to improve the quality 


of dairy products. 


Extravagance in State Expenditures 


Cost of Popular Government Discussed 
By GEORGE G. BARRETT 


Treasurer, State of Idaho 


IGURES compiled in my office contradict 
the generally accepted idea that the ex- 
penditures of the State Government are 

but a very small fly in the ointment annually 
dished out to the taxpayers. It appears that 
the direct appropriations over which is staged 
a “battle royal” at every session of the Legis- 
lature are but a small part indeed of thé 
State’s expenditures. 

From the records of receipts of past years. 
tegether with the appropriations of the last 
Legislature, it is estimated that the State 
will expend and disburse during the present 
biennium through its manifold activities, the 
sum of $20,000,000—all of which money passes 


eee 
Minnesota, which has rather neglected her 
women workers, has excellent standards for 
her working boys and girls. A group of laws 
enacted years ago puts us in the foreground. 

Our rural situation, however, where the 
migratory family comes to work in our beet 
fields, and where these children, largely 
Mexicians, are deprived of a normal schooling 
and a normal playtime, is one pressing for 
solution. 

No one would accept a letting down of the 
Pan of child labor at a time when unemploy- 
ment is so much in our thoughts, yet the 
rural situation where the child of alien 
parentage is often deprived of schooling be- 
cause of the needs of agriculture, is one we 
have not corrected. 

Thus the problem of 
longer a city problem. Is it not just as much 
a crime to exploit a child in the country, 
to put him to work there prematurely, or to 
deprive him of a common school education, 
as in the cities? 


child labor is no 


through and is paid out py the State Treas- 
urer’s office. This large amount of money 
is derived in many ways, such as direct tax, 
gas tax, licenses, fees, Federal grants, in- 
terest, etc., but in the final analysis it all 
comes from the pockets of the taxpayer. 


The total amount of $20,000,000 is more 
than one-third of all the money raised for 
every governmental purpose in the State, 
including highway districts, schools, coun- 
lies, and State; therefore, it is necessary that 
State expenditures be taken into account in 
studies now being made by taxpayers 
throughout the State. Taxes, whether taken 
directly or indirectly, have the same unde- 
sirable effect, i. e., they reduce the personal 
bank account. , 

Figures also show that out of the total of 
$20,000,000 spent, the elective officials will 
spend a little more than one-half million 
($659,805) while the appointive departments, 
boards, and bureaus will spend $19,500,000. 

In other words, the constitutional govern- 
ment of the State, consisting of the Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of State, 
Treasurer, Attorney General, Auditor, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Inspector of Mines, the 
regular and special sessions of the Legisla- 
ture, the Supreme and District Courts (all 
the elected officials) control the expenditures 
of about 3 per cent of the State’s revenues, 
while an abnormally developed bureaucracy 
expends nearly 97 per cent. The constitu- 
tional government (officials elected by the 
people) are largely powerless to control State 
expenditures. 

There are those who will say that the Gov- 
ernor appoints the department heads and he 
should be held responsible. This is a beauti- 
ful theory, but does not work in practice. 
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JAMES K. POLK 


Presiden‘ o! he Un‘ted States 1845-1849 


“Under no other system of government has reason 
been allowed so full and broad a scope to combat 
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Marketing of Worthless Stock 


in Hard Times 


* A a * ~ 


Attorney General of New York, in Campaign 
to Suppress Fraudulent Sales, Finds Opera- 
tors Active Despite Economic Slump 


By JOHN J. BENNETT, JR. 


Attorney General, State of New York 


FEW days ago the statisticians attaghed 
A to the New York Office of the Depart- 

ment of Law, submitted tome some 
amazing figures with reference to stock 
frauds. 

Because this question of fraud in the is- 
suance and sale of securities constitutes one 
of the most serious of present-day economic 
problems, it might not be amiss to discuss 
some aspects of the problem. 

+ + 


Under Article 23A of New York’s general 
business law, popularly called the Martin 
Act, the Attorney General, who is charged 
with the enfarcement of the act, is given 
power to proceed against stock racketeers, 
bucket-shop operators, and all others who 
practiee any kind of fraud in the promotion 
and sale of securities. 

To render the enforcement of the law ef- 
fective branch offices have been set up in 
various cities of the State. The largest of 
these offices is the New York City Bureau 
of Securities for the reason that this city, 
the seat of the Stock, Curb and Produce Ex- 
changes, is the center from which the great 
majority of stock transactions, legal and 
illegal, are directed. 

Under the Martin Act, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is empowered to proceed against stock 
promoters or securities sales organizations 
with or without a complaint. Action is usually 
instituted by a raid of the offices of the 
suspected parties. If found on the premises, 
they may be subpoenaed to appear at the 
Department of Law for questioning, or they 
may be examined under oath on the spot. 
If, as a result of the examination, evidence 
of fraudulent practices is unearthed, the At- 
torney General may then move in the Su- 
preme Court for an injunction, the effect 
of which will restrain the enjoined persons 
and companies from the further fraudulent 
sale or promotion of securities. 

If evidence of crimes such as bucketing or 
larceny is unearthed, the Attorney General 
has concurrent power with the local district 
attorney to prosecute by way of indictment. 

If the persons proceeded against are found 
to have been enjoined on a previous occa- 
sion, they may be held for violating an in- 
junction, a misdemeanor punishable by two 
years’ imprisonment or a fine of $5,000, or 
both. 

If it is found that the fraudulent stock 
dealers have assets, such as valuable secur- 
ities or bank accounts, the Attorney General, 
after obtaining a stay in the Supreme Court, 
which will prevent the transfer or sale of 
these assets, may move for the appointment 
of a receiver, whose duty it is to conserve 
the assets for the benefit of those who have 
been defrauded. 

At present it is a popular belief that be- 
cause of the depression the fraudulent stock 
operator has been driven out of business. It 
is true that the sale of securities on the New 
York Stock Exchange has dropped to a mini- 
mum because of the general uneasiness con- 
cerning the business situation. But we must 
not conclude that because there has been a 
weak market for good stocks there is no 
market for worthless securities. I will agree 
that the large bucket-shops have been fairly 
well broken up and I believe I may safely 
state that the depression will reduce the vol- 
ume of losses resulting from the sale of 
valueless securities in the curren. year as 
compared with the boom years of 1928 and 
1929. However, the statistics of the New York 
City Bureau of Securities indicate that even 
in these parlous times the stock racketeer 
is active. 

+ + 


For example, from Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 1931, 
a total of 500 persons and firms were en- 
joined from further stock dealings. In the 
entire year of 1929, only 342 persons and 
firms were enjoined and it looks very much 
as though the record of 1930, when 629 per- 
sons and firms were proceeded against, will 
be surpassed in the three months still re- 
maining in the calendar year. 

Again during the current year, in further- 
ance of my policy to proceed in the criminal 
courts in every case wherein the sale or is- 
suance of stock crime has been committed, 
the New York City Bureau to Oct. 1 has 
instituted 45 criminal prosecutions. In the 
entire year of 1930 only 25 such prosecutions 
were undertaken. 

Again in the appointment of receivers, 
there have been 40 this year as compared 
with 31 in 1930. 

These statistics indicate that there has 
been increased efficiency manifested by this 
office, but they also reveal conclusively that 
the fraudulent stock promoter, depression or 
no depression, is still with us. 

For further proof that the problem of stock 
frauds remains a vexing one, I might. in- 
stance a few of the many cases that have 
come to my attention in the past 10 months. 

Early in April a complaint was made that 
the firm of A. C. Kelly & Co. was selliftg 
stock and failing to deliver. An immediate 
raid was conducted and from records seized 
it was ascertained that the firm had assets 
worth approximately $250,000. Before the 
partners could get to the banks with which 
the firm had been doing business, a tempo- 
rary stay tied up the accounts. 

+ + 

Subsequent investigation revealed that five 
men were the principals of the firm. One of 
these, the sales manager, a German, himself, 
had organized a high pressure sales force, 
most of whom were of German extraction. 
They had circulated largely among German- 
Americans and their principal field of op- 
erat-ons was the Yorkville district in Man- 
hattan. When news of the raid was pub- 
So far in our history, we have never elected 
a superman to the Governor’s chair, and 
moreover, political appointments are often 
determined by political expediency and, by 
the same token, political expediency deter- 
mines the policy of political appointees. 

Verily, in the 42 years of our State's his- 
tory, we have traveled far from the govern- 
ment founded by our Fathers. It is a politi- 
cal axiom that “government far removed 
from the people is less responsive to the 
public’s wish and more extravagant of public 
funds.” Certainly under the above condi- 
tions, our biennial elections are a waste of 
energy and largely futile. 


lished, approximately 500 panic-stricken peo- 
ple stormed our New York office. Most of 
them were women employed as domestics— 
thrifty, splendid types of citizen. 

They had been persuaded to turn over their 
life’s savings to the Kelly salesmen, because 
instead of promoting worthless stocks, the 
group purported to sell only good securities 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. What 
happened, of course, was that many of the 
orders were bucketed, while in numerous 
cases the principals of the firm pocketed the 
money turned over to them. In all, during 
the few months that the firm was in busi- 
ness, a total of slightly over $1,000.000 was 
collected, of which about $720,000 represent 
a total loss. This office secured several indict- 
ments and caused the arrest of three of the 
principals, one of whom has since been con- 
victed, while two are awaiting trial. The 
remaining two are fugitives. 

? ca 


This case was especially appalling because 
in most of the complaints received, the de- 
frauded persons admitted that they had de- 
pleted their savings accounts and were penni- 
less. It was only because of prompt action 
taken an hour after the first complaint was 
made, that the $250,000 now in the hands of 
a receiver was salvaged. 

It is gratifying to note that in many cases 
the Attorney General’s office is able to inter- 
vene before a fraudulent stock campaign is 
well under way. 

Three or four weeks ago we received a 
complaint which involved one of the most 
daring stock racketeers in the United States. 
By acting promptly we were gble to catch 
him and several others in an fiptown office. 
Investigation of records seized in the raid 
reveal that this racketeer had entered into 
a@ contract with the president and principal 
stockholders of a defunct oil company. By 
the terms of the cgntract the capital stock 
of the company was to be increased from 100,- 
000 to 200,000 shares, the promoter being 
given sn option on the additional 100,000 
shares at 50 cents a share. This stock, pos- 
sessed of no intrinsic value, was to be un- 
loaded on the public at $5 a share. 

Approximately $12,000 worth of the stock 
had been sold by a high pressure organiza- 
tion, consisting of 40 salesmen, who had only 
been out a few days, when we intervened 
and stopped the sale. 

- - - 


I could multiply examples indefinitely to 
demonstrate that the stock racketeer is still 
on the job. Effective enforcement of the 
law by the office of the Attorney General 
more than anything. else keeps him under 
restraint, but in the enforcement of the law 
we are constantly confronted with the human 
problem which reveals that people are credu- 
lous because they are greedy. Our greatest 
difficulty is to educate those who have money 
to realize that they cannot ordinarily secure 
large returns on their investments and at 


the same time have a proper margin of 
safety. 


Child Fatalities 


from Paralysis 


-and Motorears 


By 
Robbins B. Stoeckel 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of Con- 
necticut 


T THIS time when so much study is be- 
A ing made of children’s diseases, and par- 

ticularly of infantile paralysis, a sta- 
tistical comparison of the deaths caused by 
this particular disease and deaths of children 
caused by automobiles may be of interest. 

It is of course an unfair comparison in 
the sense that any one disease ought not to 
be selected and compared with the total of 
automobile-accident fatalities because, while 
all the causes of ceaths due to automobiles 
are somewhat similar, yet there is enough 
difference so that the whole body of them 
should not appear together. Unfortunately, 
however, they do so appear in accident tables. 

In the years from 1921 to 1930, inclusive, 
there were in Connecticut 118 deaths among 
children due to infantile paralysis. The worst 
years were 1921 and 1924. During the same 
period from 1921 to 1930, 813 children were 
killed in motor accidents, meye than seven 

“es the number fatally oF get by infan- 
tile paralysis. The maximu’'g@umber in any 
year was 104. A decided de.Y “ase was shown 
in 1929 and 1930 and 1930 was the banner 
year when, notwithstanding all of the great 
increases in the number of cars on the high- 
way and the multiplicity of hazards which 
result from the tremendous amount of op- 
eration, there were 56 children killed. 

From 1928 to 1930, inclusive, in connection 
with motor accidents it looks as though these 
might have been coming under control, but 
it is a certainty that as yet there is no basis 
which can be relied upon to make a contin- 
uous and definite improvement for the future. 

In connection with both these dangers to 
child life, the necessity for study, education 
and general observation still exists. In motor 
vehicle accidents in which children are con- 
cerned it seems clear that there is an op- 
portunity for education. If the education of 
the past in schools and in the homes has been 
successful in making an impression upon 
children to an extent where increasing num- 
bers are careful and le:. apt to be inattentive, 
on the theory that moving around in traffic 
is an activity requiring knowledge and exclu- 
Sive attention, then it is time that intensifi- 
cation of the effort be made. Children who 
do not know better must all be taught 
through one means or the other. Children 
who do know better and ‘still do not pay 
attention must be considered as willful vio- 
lators, 

Of course with children the discipline must 
be adjusted as it ought to be, but the will- 
ful child violator, the boy or girl who does 
persist in doing things about which he or 
She has been warned, must be impressed with 
the necessity of observance of common sense 
rules, 
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